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ARTIE 


A Story of the Street and Town. By Georce Ape. With many illustrations by Jonn 
T. McCuTcHEOoN. 16mo, $1.25. 

“ Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist."—Chicago Tribune. 

* Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly as wel] as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness, and the wordly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that 
of a street gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.”—Detrost Free Press. 

“It is brimful of fun and picturesque slang Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart. and Mamie Carroll is the ‘‘making of him.” He talks good sense and good morality, and these 
things haven’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.”—New York Recorder. 

** Well-meaning admirers have compared Artie to Chimmie Fadden, but Mr. Townsend’s creation, excellent as it is, cannot 
be said to be entirely free from exaggeration. The hand of Chimmie Fadden’s maker is to be discerned at times. And just 
= my particularly strong—he is always Artie, and Mr. Ade is always concealed and never obtrudes his personality.” — 

tcago Post. 

** George Ade is a writer, the direct ithesis of Stephen Crane. In ‘ Artie’ he has given the world a story of the streets 
at once wholesome, free and stimulating. The world is filled with people like‘ Artie’ Blanchard and his ‘girl’ * Mamie’ 
Carroll, and the story of their lives, their hopes and dreams and loves, is immeasurably more wholesome than al] the stories like 
> Mother’ that could be written by an army of the writers who call themselves realists.""—Editorial Albany Evening 

ournal, 


MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA 


And Other Stories. By JuL1A MAGRUDER, 16mo, $1.25. 
It will be welcomed by all who enjoyed ‘‘ The Princess Sonia” and “The Violet." The binding is among the most 
remarkable of the year—both for novelty and for beauty. 


WITHOUT SIN 


A Novel. By Martin J. PRitcHarp. 16mo, $1.25. 
“ A really extraordinary novel. . . . ‘Without Sin’ is a strong and strange story. It cannot be read without interest, 
and wherever it is read it will provoke discussion.”"—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 











THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY 


And Other Stories. By C. E. Rarmonp, author of “ George Mandeville’s Husband,” “ The 
New Moon,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of stories which will not quickly be surpassed for real humor, skillful characterization, and splendid entertainment. 


IN UNCOMBE COUNTY 


By Maria Louise Poot, author of “ Mrs. Gerald,” “ Roweny in Boston,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“It is brimming over with humor, and the reader who can follow the fortunes of the redbird alone, who flutters through 

the first few chapters, and not be moved to long laughter, must be sadly insensitive. But iaugh as he may, he will always 

revert to the graver vein which unobtrusively runs from the first to the last page in the book. He will lay down the narrative of 
grotesque adventure with a keen remembrance of its tenderness and pathos.’"—N. ¥. Tridune. 


LUCAS MALET'’S NEW NOVEL 
THE CARISSIMA 


By Lucas MAtet, author of “The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, $1.50. 
a _ strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.—Kawsas 
sy tar. 

OTe interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
“The Carissima,” her father and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.— Pal! Mad! Gazette. 








To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
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NOTES 


R. AUGUSTIN DALY’S atti- 
tude toward Shakespeare seems 
to be ** Down on your knees, 
sirrah ! you are going to be pro- 

. duced again by me!’’ Most 

other managers and actors prefer 

/ to reverse the situation, feeling 

more comfortable on their own knees in the 
presence of the poet. Half of each week at his 

theatre Mr. Daly is now presenting The Geisha, 
and the other half another ‘* Musical Comedy,’’ 
which he has made as much as possible like the 

Anglo-Japanese importation, and which he has 

taken from a well known play entitled Much Ado 

About Nothing. Mr. Daly retains the original 


























title, but that is about all he does retain, except por- 
tions of the dialogue and ‘* business’? ! To the eye 
the production is very ‘‘bright’’ and ‘¢ cheery,’ and 
reminds one of the great Kiralfy shows in England— 
Venice in London, etc.; by this I mean it is poor imi- 
tation of real scenery. As to line and ornament, al- 
though over-colored, and totally lacking in atmos- 
phere, it is very elaborate and not w#pretty. The cos- 
tumes are unnecessarily crude and ugly, and very 
English, although they owe their making to Paris with 
the Odeon for sponsor, and should be supposed to be 
Italian. The action of the play is constantly inter- 
rupted by music in some shape or other, after the 
pattern of the more modern pieces which have lately 
been so successful in this same play-house,—once by a 
stately and attractive dance (allowable) but oftener 
(not allowable) with songs by a chorus of girls in 
eastern trousers and jackets, jingling tamborines. 
They are probably the Geisha chorus who are thus 
utilized on their off nights for economical reasons, 
that they may properly earn their weekly salaries. They 
look and behave like the ballet at Hammerstein’s 
Olympia, and bring the atmosphere of that chameleon 
pleasure establishment into ancient Messina. One 
cannot for one moment believe this was Mr. Daly’s 
intention, but it is extraordinary that he does not see 
and recognize the fatal result. Remembering, as 
one cannot help doing, the beautiful, reverential 
production of the original comedy from which Mr. 
Daly’s has been adapted, made by Mr. Henry Irving, 
one is all the more irritated and discouraged. There 
was an all pervading charm there, exquisite color, 
the poetry of the period and place, and so much at- 
mosphere that it stole over the footlights and floated 
the audience not only far away to Messina but 
farther, even to the old and ideal Messina of the 
poet. 

But for two things we must give Mr. Daly alt 
credit and thanks ; he has produced the comedy; in 
a measure, has given Miss Rehan the opportunity 
to play Beatrice. Miss Rehan’s conception of the 
part is absolutely her own. It was almost impos- 
sible to suppose that any could play it so differently 
from Ellen Terry. And that any one could play it 
so differently from Ellen Terry and still be satis- 
factory would have been denied with emphasis. But 
Miss Rehan’s performance is as delightful as Miss 
Terry’s. It is not so poetical, perhaps not so 
charming, but it is tremendously interesting, very 
individual and like everything that this brilliant wo- 
man of ours does, it is brim full of vitality and alk 
that goes to make a character human. Both actresses 
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rather oddly, considering their different conceptions 
of Beatrice, are most open to criticism in the same 
phases, i.e. the serious, more dramatic portions of 
the rdle, which Miss Rehan overacts and which 
the fault-finders ef Miss Terry claim she under- 
plays. 

Miss Rehan had to win in spite of a very bad 
Benedict. In fact without any Benedict at all, for Mr. 
Richman, who plays modern parts in a good, though 
too youthful manner, plays all his other rdles in the 
same manner, and as yet cannot characterize or indi- 
vidualize a rdle. He has plenty of time ahead to 
fearn, but we cannot allow Miss Rehan to wait for 
him. ‘The other actors are what the newspapers 
call efficient, which practically means, in old theatri- 
cal lingo, that they can play without a net but not 
much more. They nearly all lack distinction and 
adaptability. There are of course exceptions, 
and absolutely nothing but praise could be given to 
Mrs. Gilbert. She is a veritable and delightful 
artist. Mr. Daly’s company, as such, seems to have 
lost the ensemble that some years ago placed it at 
the very top. There is no theatre in America to-day 
that has the ensemb/e playing that used to be the 
second nature of the Daly Company. In spite of 
all the drawbacks, however, Ada Rehan’s Beatrice 
is a fine achievment. It is buoyant, brilliant, beau- 
tiful, thoroughly in sympathy with Shakespeare, and 
it is all her own, which is saying a very great 
deal. For Ada Rehan seldom makes you laugh 
without making you love her. 


Munsey’s new magazine, 7'be Puritan, need not 
be condemned simply on account of its advertise- 
ments. Yet was a publishing firm ever known to 
put forth such an announcement as this?: ‘* This 
house is somewhat noted for doing things quickly. 
An idea—and presto, the thing itself! A few 
days ago The Puritan was a conception ; to-day it 
is a fact. This is the way we do things. It is 
dramatic. There is a hum about it that is an in- 
spiration. Hurried work does not show the effect 
of the polishing stone ; but to be alive —a tangible 
fact — with imperfections, is better than to be a pol- 
lished idea that has no life, no place. The Puritau 
is here—that is the concrete fact. Everybody 
will want this first number ; you will want the first 
number. Initial numbers always go to a premium.’” 


When Forster published his 
Dickens, it was said that the proper title for the 
book should have been, Life of Forster, with Rem- 
iniscences of Charles Dickens, Pretty much the same 
may be said of A/argaret Ogilvy, Mr. Barrie’s 


Life of Charles 


memoir of his mother. The book should have 
been called, ‘‘James M. Barrie, as a Son; how 
he carried shawls and made beds and scoured 
plates in his own home; and went to London; 
and wrote books about his friends and relatives ; 
and the strange faces he made while writing them ; 


what he thought of things in general and him- 
self in particular; with full details of his daily 
habits and domestic life and occasional glimpses of 
his Mother.’’ Nothing less would give a true idea 
of Mr. Barrie’s quiet way of creeping to the front 
of the stage himself. ‘The book is not about his 
mother ; it is about Mr. Barrie. No one who 
knows Mr. Barrie —a more modest or refined man 
never lived —will hold him consciously to blame 
for this mishap. He started out to give usa 
sketch of his mother ; to make the picture a true 
one he was compelled to bring himself in; and 
quite by accident — these things will happen some- 
how — he has made himself the central figure in the 
foreground. The impression left by the memoir is 
that Mr. Barrie was a most dutiful and well-be- 
haved young man. As a work of art, the book is 
undoubtedly a very dainty piece of literature. But 
it is impossible for the reader to rid himself of 
the impression of artificiality——not so much in 
the execution, as in the idea of the thing; the 
instinct that it is unnatural for a man to sit down 
and turn his home life into public copy and sell for 
money a description, however, pathetic, of his 
mother’s and sister’s death-bed. ‘There is some- 
thing too theatrical about it; that smacks too much 
of the set funeral oration over the grave of an emi- 
nent Frenchman. Mr. Barrie by tact and sheer 
literary ability has concealed the innate deceitfulness 
of his task; but if books of the Margaret Ogilvy. 
style become common, feebler hands will not so 
conceal it. And it is interesting to note that 
the Scotsman, the most literary of all Scotch papers, 
condemns the motif of the book as ‘‘alien and re- 
pulsive to the Scottish nature.’’ If that is so, the 
Scotch are for once in harmony with the rest of 
the world. We commented in the last number of 
the Cuap Book on the dexterous methods by which 
the American publishers of the book have shifted its 
interest from Margaret Ogilvy to Mr. Barrie, boom- 
ing it as purely personal gossip; and already the 
world is being told that such and such a character is 
Mr. Stead and so and so is Lord Rosebery and this 
editor is Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and that kind 
friend is (of course) Dr. Robertson Nicoll. What- 
ever on earth has all this to do with Margaret 
Ogilvy ? 


To read one’s obituary notices is a thing that 
must make life worth living. Lord Brougham, Sir 
Rowland Hill, and Livingstone among Englishmen, 
have enjoyed this experience; but Mr. Stephen 
Crane is the only American, so far as we know, 
who has dared to be alive after being assured on the 
solemn authority of the English press that he is 
really dead. The report reached London about 
three weeks ago that Mr. Crane was drowned on 
his way to the war in Cuba. The Daily Chronicle 
wept over the news as ‘‘ an even sadder instance of 
the withering of a ‘laurel bough’ than was the 
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death of Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe;’’ and, with a 
mournful mixture of tenses, declared that Mr. Crane 
«*« was, perhaps, the one young writer of genius that 
America possesses.”” The Daily News, after 
clutching piously at the hope that ‘‘a bright and 
promising career in letters has not been cut short,’’ 
went on to give a description of The Red Badge 
of Courage, and incidentally revived the yarn — so 
old and so often exploded that it may now be con- 
sidered a part of the British constitution — that Mr. 
Crane owed his first recognition to English review- 
ers. ‘* The story,’’ said the Daily News, ‘* was 
first praised in England. It went back with that 
recommendation and the author’s countrymen re- 
considered their verdict of indifference.’” We give 
up all the hope of ever knocking that notion out of 
English heads. It will be handed on, a precious 
heirloom, to successive generations of London edi- 
tors; it will creep out from time to time in the pro- 
vincial papers; it will became the Wandering Jew of 
English journalism. Still, once more and for the 
five-hundredth time, though in weariness and des- 
pair, let the real facts be set down. ‘* The Red 
Badge of Courage’’ ran through two editions in 
America and was going to press for a third — before 
it was even published in England. 


Within a single memorable month, Boston has 
given birth to Tbe Skeptic and The Literary Review, 
the former devoted to discussion of the public 
literary bacchante, the latter to picturesque delinea- 
tions of Mr. Edwin Ruthven Lamson. Believers inan 
overruling Providence feel it more than a mere coin- 
cidence that, at a time when one new magazine 
dwells upon a demoralizing object, another hastens 
to display a thing of beauty. 

People who ‘‘have been waiting for something 
that would lift them above the sordid reality of 
every-day existence, something sweet and pure and 
true,’” are advised by Zhe Review that they need 
wait nolonger: Mr. Lamson has arrived, and has 
began to lift. It was at Yale, where he took ‘‘a 
special course in history,’’ that Mr. Lamson per- 
ceived his vocation. Thenceforward he kept off 
the fence: there were other means of elevation; ‘<I 
diversified my course in the senior year,’’ he says, 
*«by acquiring the practical part of book-making; 
I studied typography as an art, with due importance 
given to color-value and true taste in type, so that 
the finished work would be both appropriate to its 
contents and consistent throughout.’’ Having super- 
imposed this information upon his native purity, 
truth and sweetness, it will be seen that Mr. Lam- 
son was well qualified to become a publisher. The 
profession appealed to him because it ‘‘ seems to 
offer both opportunity for being useful and at the same 
time to leave behind me (sic) works of permanent 
value’’ ; and with all his aspirations, Mr. Wolffe 
(who ‘* was at that time managing nearly all the 
papers at Harvard’’ ) wasin full sympathy. Accord- 


ingly, Lamson and Wolffe’s first book was published 
on Washington’s birthday, ‘*so timed to call atten- 
iion to what we intended to make the keynote of 
the firm, healthy Americanism, as opposed to the 
general tendencies of the younger publishers towards 
imported realism.’’ It naturally followed that the 
new firm should ‘¢ discover’? Miss Ethel Reed: no 
healthy American would lose any time in discover- 
ing Miss Reed, if she were anywhere in sight. 
Equally natural was it that Mr. Lamson should 
utilize his knowledge of ‘* the practical part of book- 
making’’ by ‘*constructing’’ Trilby, the Fairy of 
Argyle, with truly American swiftness, in fifty hours. 
Thus far Mr. Lamson. Then, laudably anxious to 
promote an even fuller flow of soul, the interviewer 
suggests: ‘* You think, then, a publisher has a great 
responsibility?’’ and Mr. Lamson modestly replies: 
‘<Ido. And I determined to make my imprint give 
as much character to a book as does an author’s 
name. Anyone seeing Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
name on a book knows what they (sic) may pre- 
sumably expect of its contents. I determined to 
make my imprint tell as much.’’ It does. Yet 
there are poor and illiterate persons, not studious of 
imprints, who see books through shop-windows 
only: why should not Mr. Lamson keep them in 
mind of healthy Americanism, purity, truth and 
sweetness, by printing his own portrait on every 
cover? 


The New York Sua about a fortnight ago gave 
a capital instance of the dignified manner in which 
political and personal controversies can be conducted 
by able editors. Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Dana’s methods of dealing with an opponent—espe- 
cially an opponent against whom he has a private 
grudge — were perhaps not surprised at the vulgarity 
of his attack on Mr. Godkin, the editor of the New 
York Evening Post, and the only American journalist, 
if we except Mr. Smalley whose reputation is an un- 
deserved accident, to whom Europeans turn for sound 
and discriminating comment on American institu- 
tions. The mere fact that the Sum and Evening Post 
are rivals in journalism ought to have kept Mr. Dana 
from this open display of jealousy. But in spite of 
his obvious abilities there is in Mr. Dana a lack of 
breeding, to put it quite plainly, which never 
appears worse than when, with a terrific accompani- 
ment of stage thunder and in that hideous, clatter- 
ing prose of his—to read which jolts one like a 
Fifth avenue omnibus—he is trying to make an 
adversary jump out of his skin. It was character- 
istic of Mr. Dana’s manners that throughout the 
article he referred to Mr. Godkin as Godkin; a 
small point, but it illustrates the general coarseness 
of his invective. Even abuse to be effective must 
have its reserves. Mr. Dana hits so hard that he 
over-balances himself. He never gets beyond the 
youthful habit of calling names; and the names 
are not sarcastic or humorous. Mr. Dana lacks, 
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what Disraeli very falsely said Lord Salisbury 
lacked, ‘‘finish.’?? What can be more feeble, as a 
specimen of invective, than this? — ‘** Godkin is 
by natural disposition a snarler, with a distinctly 
pedagogical cast of mind, narrow, pretentious and 
bitterly prejudiced. It is his cue to assume a tone 
of snobbish superiority to everything American, 
whether social or political. The course of political 
events and developments has demonstrated also the 
shallowness of the political economy and political 
philosophy of the man. His ignorance of the princi- 
ples of finance is dense and beyond enlightenment. 
He is incapable of comprehending or understanding 
legal principles. His judgments of personal worth, 
character and intrinsic importance are ludicrously 
false. One by one he has been compelled to give 
up as hopeless frauds or incorrigible examples of 
manly independence (what ever on earth is an incor- 
rigible example of manly independence ?) almost 
every man he deemed worthy of consideration as his 
docile pupil. (This, coming from a paper which 
spoke of Boss Tweed as a ‘‘ true statesmen ”’ with 
a ‘*generous heart,’’ is really humorous,) The 
last election completed his discomfiture. Simply to 
save his own property, he was compelled to support 
the foremost representative of the political opinions 
he had opposed so bitterly, so snarlingly, so sneer- 
ingly ever since he had got (si¢) a chance of pro- 
testing his views in a newspaper. Mr. McKinley 
is thoroughly American and there is no man more 
typical of the American statesman against whom 
Godkin has been writing with ceaseless vituperation 
during many years past. Godkin’s whole industry 
went for naught. He had to tear down what he 
had builded and to turn his hand to building up 
the very structure he had solong labored to destroy. 
The case of Godkin was almost pathetic.” 

Tue Cuar-Boox is not in politics; but it takes a 
very small knowledge of the events of 1896 to see 
through the clumsy duplicity of the last accusation. 
It is a sure sign of feebleness when a man cannot 
even concoct a passable falsehood. And The Sun is 
uncommonly feeble; strong enough about the legs 
but a little weak in the head. A reader who has no 
personal interest in Mr. Dana’s squabbles at once 
suspects his overweeningness and self-confidence, 
his stamping emphasis, his garish volubility. A 
writer who marches through all intricacies in a 
blaze of trenchant certainty is very displeasing. One 
would eagerly welcome ever so slight a conscious- 
ness of infirmity. But in Mr. Dana’s oracular 
arrogance there is no such consciousness. Happy 
Mr. Dana! He has read everything; he has met 
everybody; he knows all things. He need never 
trouble to think at all. And, indeed, who can 
imagine Mr. Dana possessed by the spirit of calm 
analysis? Who can picture the great Mr. Dana sit- 
ting down for a quiet five minutes’ meditation? It 
would be a mere waste of time. Doubt? He has 
none. Imperfections? Where are they? Is he not 


in exact accord with the common average sentiment 
of his day on every possible subject? And, knowing 
this, does he not from time to time take up a wildly 
impossible position to prove that it is not true? His 
perversity is unavailing; he does not even convince 
himself; he returns to his noisy bourgeois railings, 
and the intelligent Jingo on the New York elevated 
is able once more to say to himself as he puts down 
The Sun, ‘* Wonderful man, Mr. Dana. Always 
says precisely what I think??? Cannot any one see 
in his editorials the satisfied assurance of a man who 
knows he has with him the great battalions of public 
opinion? Notice the deft seizure on the external and 
superficial; the boisterous revel in every detail that 
appeals to the five senses; the luminous patriotism 
that in one year has tried to stir up a war with Eng- 
land, a war with Spain, and has supported Mr. 
Platt as a disinterested, incorruptible statesman and a 
desirable gentleman to represent New York State in 
the Senate. What exquisite joy it must give Mr. 
Dana to review the work of The Sun from the time 
when Boss Tweed was its hero down to these days 
when Mr. Godkin is its 4éte moir; to realize that on 
almost every important question it has been in the 
wrong; that it has hampered the business interests of 
the country in every possible way; that it has sneered 
at all reform on the simple and sufficient ground that 
it is unpatriotic to admit even the possibility of 
America not being perfect; that it has encouraged 
every abuse and every form of corruption; improved 
nothing; innovated nothing; and built up for itself a 
reputation for savage obstinacy unsurpassed even by 
the London Times. 


It is a real pleasure to tell Mr. Dana precisely 
what the average American thinks of his newspaper. 
The Sun is right in calling itself a «* clean sheet.”’ 
That is something to be thankful for, though it is 
nothing to Mr. Dana’s credit. It would be infinitely 


to his discredit were it otherwise. In any other 
country but America to call a newspaper a ‘‘ clean 
sheet’? would be an insult ; but here, where so few 
things are taken for granted, it is necessary to pay 
— some papers even find it necessary to advertise — 
this doubtful compliment. The Sua, then, main- 
tains a general standard of decency. It is also, on 
the whole, cleverly written. Its dramatic column 
is unusually good and it reproduces entertainingly 
enough, the gossip of New York from day to day. 
Its news columns, too, though they too often con- 
tain items in which no rational being can take the 
slightest interest, are usually wholesome reading. 
There is too much childishness, but there is nothing 
worse, Mr. Dana’s share in it is undoubtedly the most 
objectionable part of the paper. His editorials are 
as forcible and plain spoken as one could wish; 
but vulgar, unscholarly, narrow and written in 
very much the same slogging kind of English Mr. 
James J. Corbett uses in his declarations of war. 
The policy of the paper is of that deliciously simple 
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brand that used to give James Russell Lowell so 
much amusement. ‘The ordinary American knows 
that certain abuses exist in our national and munici- 
pal politics. He admits it quite frankly in conversa- 
tion, but sees no use in making a public fuss about 
it; hopes things will turn out all right in the end, 
He finds no reason to be ashamed of the fact that in 
a little over a hundred years America has not reached 
a state of absolute perfection. The Sun will admit 
nothing of the kind. In its eyes, to hint at the presence 
of bribery is to be un-American, to be an imported 
mugwump, a hypocritical humbug, a Godkinite. 
To suggest that the American system of finance 
might be remedied, is to be an Anglo-maniac. To 
express a hope that Yale may adopt the English 
rowing stroke is to be a traitor to your country, a 
traducer of American institutions, a snarler at the 
genius of American oarsmanship. The Sum never 
stops to think whether America is bad; it is only 
bent on proving that England is no better. That 
is what it calls patriotism. There are people who 
think that the man who openly acknowledges abuses 
the existence of which every one admits and who at 
once sets about doing what he can to reform them, 
is the better patriot. He knows that it is a jour- 
nalist’s .business to find fault. Mr. Godkin is try- 
ing to do for America, on a larger and somewhat 
more philosophical scale, what Mr. Labouchere has 
done for England. And for that he has the honor 
of being attacked by Mr. Dana in a style that is 
about midway between that of the New York Four- 
nal and the Eatonsville Gazette. 


But this affair has another side to it. 


Everyone 
knows that in New York are to be found two of the 
most blackguardly and disreputable papers ever pub- 
lished, mere scavengers in every kind of filth and 
abomination. Mr. Dana, in his rudely effective 
fashion, has done good service more than once by 
attacking these journals. But the best and in the 
long run the only way inwhich Mr. Dana can fight 
the New York World and Fournal is by setting up 
a high standard of journalistic dignity and decency 
in his own newspaper. It is disheartening enough 
after reading a slashing editorial in 7’he Sum on the 
‘new journalism,’’ to turn over the page and find 
half a column of disgusting ‘‘ medical’’ advertise- 
ments. Mr. Dana’s tirades against Mr. Pulitzer 
lose all their force when it is seen he is not above 
making a few dollars out of these loathsome quack- 
eries. Every sense of refinement and public decency 
points to the exclusion of such advertisements from 
a respectable paper. Yet so far as this one point in 
journalistic morality is concerned, Mr. Dana is no 
better than Mr. Hearst. The Fournal itself could 
not give more publicity to these debasing incentives 
to vice. All that is mortifying enough. But it is 
a good deal worse when Mr. Dana instigates a 
vulgar personal attack on a fellow writer, who, quite 
apart from his political opinions, has always set an 


excellent example of high-class journalism. There 
is no excuse for that sort of thing. Schoolmasters 
must stop throwing mud at one another if they expect 
their pupils to behave themselves. With what force 
can Mr. Dana thunder at Zhe World, when his 
own paper,— with all its faults, one of the best we 
have — is the first to disregard the ordinary notions 
of propriety and dignity? 


Several English writers of good standing, in 
ignorance of what the papers are really like, have 
done some harm to their American reputation by 
allowing their work to appear in the New York 
World and Fournal. ‘These authors, of course, dis- 
pose of their writings through an agent. The agent 
sells them to a syndicate; and the syndicate scatters 
them broadcast through the papers of the United 
States. The author may or may not be informed 
in what journals his work is appearing. Even if he 
does know their names, the odds are greatly against 
his knowing what is thought of their character on 
this side the Atlantic. It is therefore an act of 
kindly charity to warn him against the New York 
World and Fournal. No decent man ever reads 
them. They circulate among people who like their 
murders fully illustrated, and their society scandals 
adorned with every suggestion of indecency. They 
would not for one moment be tolerated in London. 
Their columns are given over to multifarious appeals 
to pruriency. They interest themselves in the ex- 
ploitation of anatomy and pathology. They publish 
photographs, with full explanatory descriptions, of 
all the diseases they can find in the New York 
hospitals, They send out men to lie across window 
sills and peer through the blinds into the parlors of 
private houses. They send out women to be 
accosted in the streets. They dispatch reporters to 
feign madness and so gain admission into insane 
asylums. They give the most explicit descriptions 
with illustrations, of a hundred different ways in 
which murder can be committed. They ransack 
libraries of erotic literature, when their own imagi- 
nations begin to fail. ‘This news is always vulgar, 
trivial, sensational and, as a minor detail, false. 
Nothing is too inane or too obscene for them to 
print. They are a daily libel on everybody and 
everything. For over a year has this contest for the 
primacy of the sewers raged between them. The 
World is experienced in every form of beastliness ; 
but the Fournal, which is edited by a Harvard 
graduate, has only just celebrated its first anniversary 
of filth. Every respectable paper has attacked them ; 
almost every minister preached against them ; but 
the number of their readers continues to increase. 
And these are the papers in which well-known 
English authors have inadvertently allowed their 
work to be printed. For their own sakes, if for 
nothing else, it is to be hoped they will in future 
direct their agents to place a ban on the New York 

Yorld and Fournal. 
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AN IDLE RHYME 
For the Fly-Leaf of «* Lazy Tours.”’ 


OW will you come Gipsying, 
Gipsying with me; 
Where the Pleasure Apples grow, 
Far across the sea? 


Where the Spanish Castles are — 
Where the sky is blue 

Over sun-warmed Italy— 
Shall I roam with you? 


Idling in those Happy Lands, 
Could we not forget 
That the Earth is growing old — 
That the sun must set? 
Louise CHANDLER Moutrton. 





HOW TO REVIEW 


Twenty CounsELs OF PERFECTION FOR THE 
Guipance or Op Reviewers. 


1. Read every book through that is worth read- 
ing at all. 

z. Never blame a book for not being some other 
book. 

3. Never compare a book with another of a dif- 
ferent genre. 

4- Do not go behind a book. Your business is 
with the book, the whole book, and nothing but the 
book. 

5. If your author is a humorist, don’t review 
him unless you have a sense of humor. 

8. If possible, allow yourself occasionally to sus- 
pect that your author is your superior. 

g. Never give quotations in justification of your 
abuse, especially if you cry ‘‘bad taste.’ Unsup- 
ported verdicts are safest. 

10. Should you discover only one misquotation 
or mistake, do not parade it as though but one of a 
crowd, for that is the swindle of the sham sample. 

11. Do not visit it on an author that you did not 
discover him or he did not discover you, or that he 
omitted to be born in your country, educated at 
your university, or put up for your club. 

12. Review for art’s sake and the book’s sake, 
not for your own sake nor your author’s sake, 
neither have regard to your friend nor your enemy, 
nor your friend’s friend, nor your enemy’s friend, 
nor your friend’s enemy, nor your paper, nor its 
publisher, nor its ass, nor anything that is your 
paper’s. 

13. Never hesitate to praise a friend or to blame 
a foe. 

14. Concede every form of art a right to exist- 
ence, and beware of mistaking new forms for form- 
lessness. 


15. In reviewing novels or plays, remember 
that every piece of representative art must have 
unity, lifelikeness, and stimulativeness. But these 
may be achieved variously. Unity of theme or of 
atmosphere sometimes replaces symmetry of inci- 
dent, and happy endings do not always leave the 
reader happy. 

16. Do not contemptuously dismiss a character 
as a prig unless you are sure the novelist meant him 
not to be, and if you dislike his characters, that is no 
reason for challenging the author’s morals. 

17. In reviewing selections from the poets do 
not say there are certain pieces included which you 
would have left out, and certain pieces left out 
which you would have put in. No two tastes are 
exactly alike, and even a jury of one, if it is honest, 
sometimes returns a verdict of ‘‘unable to agree.’’ 

18. Have a standard of praise, set by Shakes- 
peare. In poetry in particular the odds are tremend- 
Ous against any new book containing one real line 
of poetry. ‘Take warning by the habitual swearer 
who had no language to express himself in when he 
got really angry. Keep your best adjectives clean 
and bright for the service of the gods, and when 
they do come be more solicitous to worship than to 
write clever hymns. 

19. Do not rank the artists who handle parochial 
matters—however greatly—with the Balzacs and 
Tourguénieffs who handle greatly the fullness of life. 

20. To bad books award the damnation of silence. 

I, Zancwit. 








SONG 


VER the hills and the valleys of dreaming 
Slowly I take my way; 
Life is the night with its dream-visions 


teeming, 
Death is the waking at day. 


Down through the dales and the bowers of loving 
Singing I roam afar; 
Day time or night time, I’m constantly roving — 
Dearest one thou art my star. 
Paut Laurence Dunsar. 
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“A SHROPSHIRE LAD” 


Wey) OME of us, in these days of make- 
Mee believe greatness, having given up 
the search for continents, are yet 
glad to cruise about painfully, 
on the chance of reaching one 
Happy Isle. Such an isle, rough 
® rock below and flowered orchards 
bove, is Mra. A. E. Housman’s first book: a sort 
of careless, indignant jewel, bedded in the sea, 
asking for no mariner’s eye. Surely, one of the 
finest distinctions left to the laity is such a lonely 
discovery, the identification of a bit of literature. 
And A Shropshire Lad is literature, although it 
plays at being several other things. For instance, 
it is not merely rural, but country-bumpkinish, to a 
degree. Herrick’s dear old May poles and wassail- 
cakes are fantastic as a Versailles masque beside these 
ugly villageous ingredients: spites, jealousies and slit 
throats (‘demd moist,’ too, in one ballad); the 
barracks, the jail, and the hangman’s rope. Around 
these is a frieze of English April, enchanting as Cor- 
regio’s at Parma, with wet vines, blossoms and fresh 
young faces. But the beautiful little book, on the 
whole, is keyed low, so low as approval of suicide, 
and allowance of blasphemy. At almost every sub- 
ject it strikes twice or thrice ; the best lyrics can all 
be paired off with their shadows. This nice unrest 
betrays the artist. Whoever Mr. Housman may be, 
he is not the Ettrick Shepherd come again. Though 
he stand frocked, on the Brown Clee with his Muse, 
alone (in a classic and forgotten phrase), 
«« Alone with earth and sky, 
And her, the third Simplicity,”’ 
he has a certificate about him: he is suppressing ripe 
knowledge of cities, books and men. He may write 
autobiographically, concerning a London crowd’s 
unkindness to the alien, a plaint which has a quaint 
hobble as of the Child’s Garden: 
«« Till they drop, they needs must still 
Look at you, and wish you ill.”’ 
He may revive, with an innocent-seeming magic, 
some spoiled or disused phrase, like 
«« May I squire you round the mead ?”’ 
or, 
«¢ Morns abed, and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive.’’ 
In vain: at some turning of the page we catch a 
princely look, the cried kinship with the Anthologia 
or England’s Helicon. 
«« When Severn down to Buildwas ran, 
Coloured with the death of man,’’ 
has a grandeur and muffled music which Milton 
might have owned ; and the whole of 
««On Wenlock Edge the wood ’s in trouble,”’ 
with its sympathetic sense of things bygone, of the 
tingling human past which lies about no yokel’s 


dreams, could only have come from a hand subdued, 
and manners and a mind long mellowed. The same 
may be said of the bitter but magnificent stanzas, 
‘Be still, my Soul.’ Instead of another Skipsey or 
Gerald Massey, have we not here some one of as 
exquisite culture as the author of Jonica? and with 
more of native freedom and power. Let Mr. Hous- 
man drop the jewsharp, and come from behind the 
haystack. Though he assure us that he is as jolly a 
boy as, in the ancient catch, 


‘ever did swing in a hempen string 
Under the gallows tree,’ 


yet a moan as of Thessalian seas is under all the 
concretion and the localism of his lines. Not that 
Salop, with her romantic manors and dark, stream- 
belted towns, Salop, a ‘coloured county’ of rose- 
red fields, lacks any charm, or that she is not a fit 
theme for any wise enough to adore her. But the 
art in this small blue book is ‘meant for mankind.’ 
A very little Salop, somehow, is all that we ask of 
it: next to nothing of Shrewsbury jailbirds, and only 
so much rosemary and thyme as may serve for uni- 
versal comfort, wherever there are homesick’ hearts 
indoors. For it can afford us larger endowments; 
moments not only of poignant pathos and honeyed 
humor, but of the genuine uplift which nothing but 
original, pungent genius can give. The best in 4 
Shropshire Lad is altogether memorable ; you cannot 
shake it off or quote it awry. Keen readers will 
find a masculine moral in the delicious postlude : 


** Mithridates, he died old.”’ 


Like his poison-proof King, Mr. Housman has 
tasted a good many dishes, and risen above the 
commonplaces of criticism, before he rode inte 
print. We know naught of his processes; he does 
not address his ambitions in public: for which we 
love him. In short, he is not an author on trial. 
He does not always, as yet, quite as we would have 
him do; but, at least, he has nothing to learn con- 
cerning what he has chosen to do, or the manner of 
doing it. One dare not predict a career for him; 
much will depend on what he cares to achieve. 
Again, 4 Shropshire Lad has in it a spirit of ample 
scorn and of little worship; yet by worship a poet 
must live. Mr. Housman shows himself a thinker 
and a fine red-flag pessimist. It is a pity that he 
should be, in general, so shy of passing for the 
philosopher he is. 

Poetry (as Mr. Arnold insisted, and with fruit), 
is its own demonstration. Here are two fragments 
from Mr. Housman’s book, the first On An Ath- 
lete who Died Young. <* Smart lad! to slip betimes 
away.”’ 


«« Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran; 
And the name died before the man. 
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So set, before its echoes fade, 

The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 
And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge-cup; 


And round that early-laurelled head 

Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


And of a crowd at Ludlow Fair, and some there 
to be envied: 


‘«] wish one could know them! I wish there were 
. tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never 
discern: 
And then one could talk with them friendly and 
wish them farewell, 
And watch them depart on the way that they 
will not return, 


But now you may stare as you like, and there’s 
nothing to scan; 
And brushing your elbow unguessed-at and not 
to be told, 
They carry back bright to the Coiner the mintage 
of man; 
The lads that will die in their glory and never 
be old.”’ 


And here are three complete lyrics which ‘lack 
titles: 


**Look not in my eyes! for fear 

They mirror true the sight I see; 

And there you find your face too clear, 
And love it, and be lost like me. 

One the long nights thro’ must lie, 
Spent in star-defeated sighs; 

But why should you, as well as I, 
Perish? Gaze not in my eyes. 


A Grecian Jad, as I hear tell,* 
One that many loved in vain, 
Looked into a forest well, 

And never looked away again. 
There where turf in springtime flowers, 
With downcast eye and gazes sad, 
Stands amid the glancing showers 

A jonquil, not a Grecian lad.’’ 


«On your midnight pallet lying, 
Listen, and undo the door! 
Lads that waste the light in sighing, 
In the dark should sigh no more. 
Night should ease a lover’s sorrow; 
Therefore, since I go to-morrow, 
Pity me before. 


*A charmingly effective use of a Yankee colloquialism which 
is pure Elizabethan, 


In that land to which I travel, 
That far dwelling, let me say; 
Once, if here the couch be gravel, 

On a kinder bed I lay; 
And the breast the darnel smothers, 
Rested once upon another’s, 
When it was not clay.”’ 


««’Tis time, I think, by Wenlock town 
The golden broom should blow; 
The hawthorn, sprinkled up and down, 
Should charge the land with snow. 


Spring will not wait the loiterer’s time 
Who keeps too long away; 

So others wear the broom, and climb 
The hedgerows heaped with May. 


O tarnish late on Wenlock Edge, 
Gold that I never see! 

Lie long, high snowdrifts in the hedge 
That will not shower on me.”’ 


O Sancta Simplicitas! Lovely verbal austerity, 
heroic, quiet, better than dramatic feeling! As old 
Basse, in his elegy, sweetly invited Spenser and 
Beaumont, in their Abbey graves, to lie nearer and 
make room for a greater third, so may our minor 
bards stand back a little for a young stranger who, in 
quality, has hardly a rival among them, and touch 
their rusty lances to the rim of his shining shield. 

Louise IMocen Guiney. 








A MEETING IN THE 
MARKET-PLACE 


SN HIS story begins with a letter : 


«*«Dear Mr. Stafford :—I am 
in rather peculiar circumstances, 
and so 1 am going to make a pe- 
culiar request of you. Since I 
came to know you so well, in 
our two weeks’ quarantine, you 

have been very deartome. If you were a woman, 
I should have said so long ago, and tried to make 
you a familiar friend. If I had been a man, I 
should have run in, at least three times a week, 
to smoke a cigar with you; and we might have 
heard the chimes at midnight. But being what 
we are, and the fabric of our social system being 
what it is, I acquiesce in the fact that you probably 
knew how to order your own affairs best. 

Some days ago, I learned, quite by accident, (for 
the family meant to keep the secret to themselves) 
that I am not to live many weeks. Yet I am very 
comfortable, and I crave a little more of life than 
life seems likely to offer me. Could you come to 
see me sometimes while I am visible, and let me know 
you a little in the way I have often dweit on in 
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fancy, as if there were no conventions and no human 
fallibility of understanding ? I have two reasons for 
asking this. I want to see you more than any one 
whom I do mot see, and I can talk freely to you with 
the certainty that you will not be in the least moved, 
except from a general and humane point of view, 
by the fact that I am to die. Will you come? 
Eprrn Prince.’’ 

John Stafford read the letter through twice, and 
then got up, pushed aside the sheets of his essay on 
realism in literature, and walked twice back and 
forth through his littered room. Piles of paper lay 
here, books for review there, and a beer-mug_ stood 
on the folds of a gay kimono; but he threaded his 
way among that admired disorder with the ease of a 
man blind to external circumstances. Stafford’s 
room was a strange medley of the precious and 
chaotic, but no landlady or slavey ever found fault 
with his wayward habits. One gift, which he 
exercised quite unconsciously, was that of disarming 
criticism. It had long stood him in good stead. 
He took off his spectacles and held them medita- 
tively before him as he walked; and his face, gentle, 
dreamy and almost mystical, when devoid of their 
glittering bulwark, took on a look of appealing per- 
plexity. 

«« Queer world !’’ he said aloud, once or twice. 
** Mighty queer world!’’ And having found no 
solution in delay, he thrust the letter into a drawer, 
made his toilet, and rushed away to call upon his 
old-time acquaintance. He had a vague fear that 
she might die before he got there. 

When was ushered into Edith Prince’s special 
sitting-room, he was conscious of an exasperated 
relief, as if a bad joke had been played upon him 
and he had found out its falsity. The room seemed 
quite unlike the rest of that obtrusively magnificent 
house. It was furnished in very light blue and 
white, and gave a exquisite sense of purity. Edith 
herself wore a soft white dress full of beautiful folds, 
with generous draperies. It seemed to his perplexed 
eyes that she had not changed at all in the six months 
since they had met, except, perhaps, that the hol- 
lows under her eyes made her look what she really 
was: a woman of thirty-five. The only informality 
in this strangely informal meeting was that she was 
lying down, and that she gave him her hand with- 
out rising. 

‘« Bring that chair out of the corner, please,’’ she 
said, ‘and make yourself happy in it. It’s so big 
that you fancy it isn’t going to be comfortable; but 
you can spread yourself and Juxuriate.”’ 

Stafford obeyed awkwardly. He could not 
speak. No existing combination of words fitted 
the occasion. But Edith went on, drawing a shin- 
ing blue silk shawl about her shoulders: 

«« Now, tell me what you ’re doing?”’ 

Stafford indulged in a breath of relief. 
the preface was not to be other-worldly. 
“«Nothing,’’ he said. ‘* Next to nothing. 


At least 





Hack work—pot boilers. 
book?’”’ 

** Yes, I saw it.’ 

«* Like it?”’ 

*¢ No, not a bit.”’ 

«« Why not?”’ 

«« You ’ve degenerated into the would, be critic. 
In five years more, people are going to say: ‘ Look 
at John Stafford! He is one of the men who prom- 
ised and never performed. He did a little creative 
work, and then sat down to bully other people for 
not doing theirs better.’ ’” 

He took off his glasses, threw back his head and 
laughed. For the moment he forgot the circum- ° 
stances of their meeting; and, holding the frankest 
of mental attitudes, the attack pleased him mightily. 

«*A one-book man!’’ said he. ‘*Go on. I 
can stand a lot.’’ 

She smiled, and he noted how blue her eyes 
were. 

««Far be it from me to touch the giants of criti- 
cism,’’ she continued, with a very pretty humility. 
««But you’re not analyst and critic au naturel. 
Neither do you strain after Hazlitt’s style or Ruskin’s ° 
clarity of vision. And after all, why should you? ~ 
You have n’t the scent for game. The true critic ° 
is born with a nose. You are merely carping - 
because fortune has disappointed you, and it’s 
easier to find fault with the existing scheme of ~ 
things—even literary things—than to better it, or 
even bear it with fortitude.’’ 

He was looking at her seriously. 

««T wonder if that can be true,’’ he said, search- 
ing about in his memory. ‘*I am conscious of dis- 
appointment, but I never formulated the cause, and 
nobody ever did for me. I should have said that I 
did some creative work once, and then my inven- 
tion failed.”’ 

«* But why should it fail?’’ 

*«T don’t know.”’ 

««T think it died for lack of food. You didn’t 
go on making life richer. It seemed rich to you in 
the beginning because all your experiences were 


You saw my last little 


new. With one’s thirtieth year, perhaps, there 
comes a dead point. Life seems to withdraw what 
she gave. But she doesn’t really withdraw it. 


She says, ‘ Here are all the beauties you saw before. 
Once I offered them to you. Now I leave them 
for you to pick up.” You didn’t pick them up, 
you see.”” 

Stafford was silent a moment, and when he did 
speak it was in a low tone, and without looking at her. 

««T should have said that life demanded too much 
of me, and that I exhausted in living what some 
men spend in art. I was left alone, you know — 
my mother, my two brothers. Those deaths meant 
a great deal to me. ‘Then there were disappoint- 
ments that one does n’t talk about. There does n’t 


seem to be any equivalent in ordinary speech for - 
what the novelists call a broken heart! ”’ 
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He looked up at her and smiled rather sorrow- 
fully. But she met his eyes with a bright serenity 
which gave him a kind of warmth at the heart. He 
had never noticed that look in her before. 

*«*You must let me be hard,’’ she continued, 
*¢ and insist that if you had striven you would have 
made your tears into the watertoturn your mill. I 
would n’t have had you feel less; I would n’t have 
anybody. Life is the true thing, and art is the gar- 
ment; but I do believe, as I believed years ago, 
that you were divinely endowed.’’ 

He drew a long breath and the blood mounted 
to his forehead. It was very sweet to be so recog- 
nized. She went on: 

«*Sometimes, I know, one does exhaust the 
spring in the beginning. Sometimes it happens that 
ene isn’t born with enough insight to keep on trans- 
lating the things of God, or seeing the world as it 
eally is; but I believe you were gifted. Listen to 
this.’’ She took a little worn book from the table 
beside her and scanned a page where it fell open of 
itself. <‘* Listen to this!’’ She read a verse here, 
a verse there; read them well, with a quiet, dra- 
matic intensity. ‘*Isn’t that insight? And isn’t 
it music? ‘That is the kind of thing to uphold the 
rest of us who are not articulate; when we get tem- 
pestuous we can read ourselves calm. You see we 
meed a man who can say things like that; we need 
to have him grow and grow.’’ 

Stafford bent forward a little. 
@usly. 

«« Did you need me at all ?”’ 

She met his gaze frankly. 

«« Very much,’’ she answered. ‘*I needed you 
to be noble, and go on ministering to me. I 
needed you terribly at one time. I needed to know 
that such a man could keep on saying even more 
splendid things when he stood where the stress and 
storm were greatest.”’ 

«« I am sorry—”’ he began bitterly, but she smiled. 

«« Never mind,’”’ she said. ‘* Never mind that 
part of it. I dare say it was good forme. There’s 
always a reflex action, youknow. Often it’s bene- 
ficial.’’ 

««And what was it, this time ?”” 

Her face broke up into pretty, whimsical laughter. 

«« Why, my ideal had to be fulfilled somehow,’’ 
she owned. ‘‘I had to turn round and try to be 
noble myself! Of course I made a botch of it, but 
at least there was somebody trying. If the lookout 
is asleep at his post, the cabin boy may have to take 
a turn,”’ 

He rose and paced back and forth through the 
airy room. At length, he turned, with the inevitable 
irritation of a much criticised man. 

«« After all,’’ he said, impulsively, «<1 don’t see 
exactly what I’ve done. I simply have n’t suc- 
ceeded in literature. What have I done that is so 
ignoble? 

«« You know,’’ she answered, quietly. 


He spoke impetu- 


««T don’t know. Tell me. 
like. I can stand it.”” 

«« Shall I?”’ 

««T insist upon it.”’ 

*«Very good. You are emptily cynical, epi- 
gramically mischievous over the homely, sweet, 
wholesome things of life. You are the darling of 
fashionable women, who pout over your abuse of 
their sex, make a pretty wry face, and then swallow 
all you say. You are the victim of club dinners 
and the elaboration of civilized life. You have for- 
sworn the patience to do the things which must be 
done prayerfully; you are willing to be fantastic in 
order to appear great. You are cultivating the vice 
of clever speaking and the affectation of believing 
in nothing and nobody—4éecause it pays.”’ 

The moment was a galling one, and the last sen- 
tences stung like whips. They were unendurable. 
He stood at the window, his back to her; for the 
time, nothing seemed in the least important but get- 
ting out of the room with a decent degree of com- 
posure. He could take his lashing in bravado, or 
even a renewed cynicism; but perhaps not with 
dignity. And while the silence grew unbearable, 
her voice broke it so sweetly that he started: 

«« And after all, you are the dearest, most lova- 
ble soul that ever came into this perplexing world?’’ 

He turned, and came straight up to her, impul- 
sive as a boy. 

«« Am I?’’ he asked, eagerly. 
think so?’’ 

‘*«Dear friend,’’? she answered sadly, ‘‘what 
should it profit me now to say anything I don’t 
think? I have no longer any use for the polite fic- 
tions of life; we lay them aside when we know our 
shroud is making.”’ 

His eyes felt hot; he had forgotten, and he was 
horrified at remembering. She must have trans- 
lated the feeling, for she went on quickly: 

««So many people crowd about you that many 
must love you. You are of those who gather af- 
fection wherever they go. You see I can tell for I 
only knew you three weeks, and you were after- 
wards so dear to me that I never quite lost you. 
How much more must it be with the people who 
know you better, and to whom you belong! But 
now you must go. I hear the nurse, and she has 
some peculiar idea that I am to drink things at 
appalling short intervals. Good-bye. Come soon. 
And don’t dread me. I foresee that all my preach- 
ing is over. You shall scarify me next time.”’ 

He got blindly out of the room and home again. 
That day his work lay untouched, and his thoughts 
were tumultuous. He felt as if he had been asleep 
for years, and that some one had awakened him 
roughly, thrusting a glaring light in his face. Next 
day, he was again in the sunny room. 

«« That’s good,’’ she said. <‘*I thought you’d 
come. I knew you wouldn’t keep me hunger- 


ing. 


Be as brutal as you 


‘*Do you truly 
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The sense of absolute truth between men and 
women is a soul-satisfying thing. To have a 
women tell you she longs for your coming and 
pines in your absence may be very sweet, when 
she establishes no claim upon you and wishes to 
establish none. Again he felt warm at the heart. 

**T thought about you all night,’’ he began, 
impulsively. ‘*I couldn’t sleep.”’ 

‘« That’s good,”’ she repeated. 
me a feeling of life, life to the last. 
beaker isn’t going to be all dregs.”” 

«* But you must be mistaken,’’ he broke out hotly, 
in a man’s impatience over a situation he can 
neither enter nor ameliorate. ‘It can’t be true. 
You look so well! A little thin, perhaps, but well! ’’ 

Her eyes rested upon him steadfastly, with much 
sweetness. 

*«*T don’t mean to talk about that,’’ she said. 
«¢Or think about it when you are here. I simply 
expect you, for the sake of old days, to give me a 
lot of time in the next few weeks. If you do, I 
shall feel very rich indeed; and somehow or other, 
for the last few years I’ve felt poor.’’ 

«*Old days!’’ repeated Stafford, plunging, with 
no other preamble, into his reminiscent speculations 
of the night before. ‘I’ve been thinking them 
over. I haven’t done it for years.”’ 

**T have,’’ said the lady, smiling with such con- 
vincing humor that it swept her words free of 
morbidness, <‘ For a great many months, I thought 
of little else. You were such a vivid experience to 
me! You made life glow.’’ 

Then he stumbled, with no volition of his own, 
into the question his saner sense forbade him to ask. 

«<I wonder why I saw less of you! Why did 
we drift apart!’’ 

She laughed in that low, musical contralto he 
remembered as one of her charms. 

«<I am having,’’ she announced, ‘‘a unique ex- 
perience. I am telling a man the absolute truth, 
without veil or disguise, knowing I shan’t be paid 
out for it in social flagellation. My dear sir, you 
thought I was falling in love with you. That was 
the reason you stopped coming.”’ 

An angry red mounted to his hair. He cursed 
himself inwardly for having evoked the situation. 

‘«« This is insufferable,’’ he began stiffly; but she 
laughed again. 

‘* Dear friend,’’ said she, ‘‘don’t hedge. It’s 
perfectly true, and if you will retrace your emotions, 
you will own it. It’s nothing to be ashamed of; 
only to be regretted, because it impoverished both 
of us. I needed you; and I am conceited enough 
to fancy I might have paid my debt in kind.’’ 

John Stafford was distinctly sulky. 

«<A man doesn’t like to be accused of having 
made an ass of himself,’’ he announced, irrele- 
vantly. 

«« And he sha’ n’t be,”’ said the lady soothingly, 
though her eyes still laughed. ‘*He sha’ n’t be. 


‘« That ensures 
I’m glad my 





You didn’t get up that little chapter of heroics; it 
was only because you’re a man. You are so de- 
liciousl y elementary.’’ 

“‘If you want to decry the sex—do!’” said 
Stafford, rising, moving his chair with a little kick, 
and beginning to pace the room. ‘*Only don’t 
stick pins in me. I’m no scapegoat. So we’re 
elementary? ’’ 

‘¢ Divinely so! You only recognise defined rela- 
tions. If I say to you, in effect, ‘ Dear sir, I love 
you,’ you start like a ‘timid fawn on wildwood 
lawn,’ and shudder out, ‘ Lord defend us! An in- 
stant more, and, willy-nilly, we shall find ourselves 
at the altar!’ ”’ 

«<I don’t!”’ 

«* No, no, not you individually; you collectively. 
And then, if you are a nice boy, you swear, after 
the manner of Guy Livingston and Ouida’s scented 
guardsmen: ‘I will defend her from herself. She 
shall see me no more!’ And thereupon you ride 
away, and Lady Nancy Bell sits droning over her 
embroidery, and wishing you ’d come back and play 
fair.”’ 

Stafford pushed his hands further into his pockets 
and walked up to the couch; he stood there looking 
at her. She was very lovely, the incarnation of her 
brighter self. Mirth and humor played upon her 
face, and she met his glance provokingly. His lips 
relaxed into a smile. 

«<1 ’d forgotten you were such a tease,’” he said. 
«« But —did you miss me, as you say? Honest, 
now!’’ She nodded, in a fashion both pretty and 
convincing. 

«« Awfully!’’ she answered. 

«<«So we might have been friends?’’ 

«« The best of friends.”’ 

«« And no more?’”’ 

«<Not a thing. That’s enough—except once 
in a lifetime.”’ 

«« But suppose I had grown to want more?’’ 

Her lips settled into the curve of a deeper serious- 
ness. She seemed to have withdrawn within her- 
self. He felt the change and his mistake. 

«« There you are again,’’ she protested, ‘¢ defin- 
ing, making imitations, poking people into known 
corners. Can’t you see the beauty of half-shades?’’ 

Glad to escape unpunished, he drew her away 
into the talk of the hour. He was amazed to note 
how burnished her mind had been kept, how keen 
and eager. While he had lived his life in the eyes 
of men, she, in her cloistered mental solitude, had 
been keeping vigil. He was conscious of a great 
pride in her; she seemed to belong to him. Sud- 
denly he saw her not only for as fair as she was, but 
inestimable in that she was unique. He could not 
believe that the same jewel had almost lain in his 
hand, those years before, and that he had ever let 
it go. The possibility of a great happiness rose be- 
fore him like a beacon-fire against the sky. He for- 
got what she had said of the tragedy overhanging 
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her; the intensity of her spiritual Jife overbore the 
physical, and made her not only living but to live. 
He grew a little lightheaded. When he bade her 
good-by there was a new meaning in his face, and 
his voice fell huskily. For the first time she looked 
a little troubled; and when he had gone, she 
brooded until Miss Woodman, the nurse, came in 
to make her rest. 

«« Nurse,’’ said she, when the little white pillow 
had been slipped under her head, and the high 
silken ones withdrawn, ‘‘I’m afraid we don’t 
escape the complications of life until we escape life 
itself.’’ 

«<«Tt’s a choreto live,’’ said Miss Woodman, She 
loved her patient, and she knew, as John Stafford 
never would, that her gentleness and sweetness were 
the mask of pain. 

Every morning, Stafford sent her flowers, and 
soon he was thinking about them half the night 
before, deciding what they should be, to make them- 
selves significant. Every afternoon he came. Hc 
put the thought of her alarming situation afar from 
him, with abhorrence. Even that letter had been 
locked away inadrawer. With a common cowardice 
of the mind, he fled from what might prove the 
truth, so to make it the more of a lie. He would 
not recognise it. And something—was it the great 
impulse of happiness or real physical betterment ?— 
endowed her with an unexpected strength. Once 
her mother met him in the hall, as he entered. Tears 
were on her cheeks, but her eyes shone prayerfully. 

«« We think she is better,’’ she said, giving him 
both hands, although she knew him but slightly. 
«« We are beginning to take courage.”’ 

Stafford met her grasp with a heartier one. He 
strode into the sacred room, and up to the couch. 
Protest was at his lips, and he could not restrain it. 

««See here !’’ he began roughly, ‘*I won’t have 
them calling you ill. Idon’t believe it. It isn’t 
so bad as you say. You’re not—so ill ?”’ 

Pity softened her eyes. 

‘*Poor boy !’” she said, ‘‘there’s your tender 
heart. You can’t bear suffering. I didn’t think 
you ’d take it so. I only thought of the pleasure you 
could give me; and it seemed to me, as I told you 
in the beginning, that you couldn’t possibly be 
hurt.”’ 

**T could n’t be hurt !”’ 

He sat down, not looking at her. His eyes did 
not travel above her hands, now folded hard upon 
each other. His face was haggard. 

*«Ts it true ?’’ he said, at last. ‘* How much is 
true?’’ She answered unwillingly, and as softly 
as if that might lighten the blow. 

«< They think I may live a long time. They 
have even persuaded my mother into some kind of 
a futile hope. They say I have — perhaps — an 
even chance.’’ 

A groan burst from him. 


*«Don’t?”’ she said, almost inaudibly. She 


bent forward and laid one fragile hand on his. He 
was sick with scorn of himself, because he had for- 
gotten her need of quiet and peace. Yet, having 
gone so far, he could not now be merciful. 

«« Suppose,’’ he said at last, when she had with- 
drawn her hand, ‘‘suppose everything had been 
different ? Suppose I had stayed with you and you 
had loved me? Suppose now, this minute, you 
were my wife! What would this be to us, then ?”’ 

He lifted his eyes and met the answer before she 


spoke. A sudden radiance had flashed into her 
face. 
«‘Agony,’’ she said, steadily; ‘*but heavenly 


agony compared with this. We should know what 
it means to say Mine. We shoulddefy death. We 
should not be afraid.’’ 

«*«Not of anything?’’ he asked quite simply, 
with the heartbreaking pathos of a man become a 
child. ‘* Not even afraid of never meeting again? ’’ 

«« Not even of that,’’ she answered from a beau- 
tiful serenity which seemed now the condition of her 
soul. ** We should know.’’ 

He stretched both hands toward her, but she 
withdrew a little. 

«¢ Go, now,’” she said with tenderness, *‘I can’t 
listen to you any more. You are sick with sympa- 
thy. I won’t answer anything you don’t say 
sanely. Goawayandthink. To-morrow you may 
want to come back.”’ 

He went out of the room without touching her 
hand; but on the stairs he turned and came back 
to her. 

«« Edith!’’ he said. ¢* Edith!”’ 

She looked at him with an open tenderness and 
a certain holy dwelling upon him which he had never 
seen in her before. 

«< You are sure!’’ he asked, hesitatingly, ‘* you 
are sure we need n’t lose each other?’’ 

««Sure!’’ she answered with the same indwelling 
smile. ‘* There might be absence, parting — such 
a big universe, you know! — but not loss.’’ 

That night John Stafford lay awake many hours, 
looking into the darkness of his chamber, and saying 
over and over to himself, ‘How strange it is! how 
strange!’’ His life had swept into another cycle. 
He seemed to himself not so much oppressed by 
tragedy and loss, as distinctly enriched through 


them. He had found his mate, and this time he 
knew her. He saw into the vista of time. His 
soul ranged herself on the side of obedience. He 


had inherited. 

The next afternoon was dazzling with the bright- 
ness of a crystal sky and the light upon the snow. 
When he took his usual way to his tryst, sunshine 
flooded all the streets and seemed to make some 
claim of answering joy. Long before he got there, 
his eyes, keener than usual, like all his senses, de- 
tected the fluttering of white ribbon from the bell. 
They had tied a bunch of violets there. He turned 
about and walked back through the sunlight. Aim- 
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lessly he began pulling off his gloves; yet not quite 
aimlessly, perhaps, because it was necessary, at the 
moment, to have something to do. He swayed a 
little as he walked; once or twice he jostled the 
passers-by, and they looked at him curiously. Yet 
he was exalted and not in despair; not only the 
earth but some unprobed state of being seemed to 
him very warm and real. Auice Brown. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BOOKMAN AGAIN 


New York, 


January 19, 1897. 
To THe Eprror oF THE CHap-Book. 


NLESS there is a speedy reform, the Cuap- 
Book, in the interests of decent literature, 
| | should establish a fortnightly pillory for 
the exposure of The Bookman’s errors. 
In the January number of that journal there are 
some paragraphs on the War of 1812 fully up to 
the standard of rowdy ignorance, which the editors 
have lately set before themselves. The announce- 
ment that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is to write a 
history of that struggle has thrown 7%e Bookman into 
ecstacies of patriotism. At last ‘‘a great light is 
going to shine into the dark places of the British 
mind.’’ No longer shall American writers ‘< mildly 
glory over the facts that might be unpalatable to 
British ears.’’ 

‘©The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt may safely be 
trusted to tell the whole of the truth about the War 
of 1812, in such a way that the most hyocephalous 
Briton will understand it.’’ (For the benefit of those 
people who do not read The Bookman one may explain 
that the choice of the word, ‘*hyocephalous,’’ is 
wit.) The whole of the truth, apparently, has 
never been told before. ‘* From none of the exist- 
ing works that contain the political and military his- 
tory of these two periods, and that have been writ- 
ten for English consumption, would the most acute 
reader glean the idea that the United States has ever 
had any naval history at all before the beginning of 
our,Civil War.’’ Picking up the first English history 
that comes to hand—J. R. Green’s famous ‘History 

_ of the English People’’— we read: ‘* The declara- 
tion of war by America seemed an act of sheer 
madness ; for its navy consisted of a few frigates and 
sloops ; its army was a mass of half-drilled and halt- 
armed recruits; while the States themselves were 
divided on the question of the war, and Connecticut 
and Massachusetts refused to send either money or 
men. ‘Three attempts to penetrate into Canada 
during the summer and autumn were repulsed with 
heavy loss. But these failures were more than re- 
deemed by unexpected successes at sea. In two suc- 
cessive engagements between English and American 
frigates, the former were forced to strike their flag. 

The effect of these victories was out of all propor- 





tion to their real importance, for they, were the first 
heavy blows which had been dealt at England’s 
supremacy over the seas. In 1813 America fol- 
lowed up its naval triumphs by more vigorous efforts 
on land. Its forces cleared Lake Ontario, captured 
Toronto, destroyed the British flotilla on Lake Erie 
and made themselves masters of Upper Canada.”’ 
In the same impartial manner Mr. Green describes 
**a severe defeat of the British forces in the battle 
of Chippewa in July ’’ ; the burning of Washington 
— ‘*few more shameful acts are recorded in our 
history’’; the ‘‘utter failure’’ of the attack on 
Plattsburg and the repulse of the British force, 
««with the loss of half its numbers,’’ by General 
Jackson at New Orleans. Perhaps after this, The 
Bookman will be good enough to withdraw its unfor- 
tunate remark. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp B. Evans. 








A POST-MORTEM STATE- 
MENT 


Ranway, New Jersey, 
January 18, 1897. 
To THe Eprror or Tue Cuap-Book. 


EAR Sir: As co-editor with Mr. Kim- 
ball of the late Daily Tatler, and per- 
haps the largest contributor thereto, I 
feel it incumbent upon me to thank you 
for the tribute paid us in a recent Cuar-Boox. 
While we knew that New York was shaken to 
its foundations by the dull thud when The Tatler 
was dropped, while we secretly suspected the shock 
might be felt as far as Chicago, we must disclaim 
your very flattering assertion that the whole world 
knew it when The Tatler died. 
The Daily Tatler was an impulse. 


Flower o’ the Freak, 
Let us be born, tho’ we die in a week! 


One day Mr. Kimball and myself were lament- 
ing the lack of original sin in the imitative periodi- 
cals of today, and we concluded that the only 
unbeaten track was that of a literary daily. The 
impossibility of the thing attracted us; the increas- 
ing difficulties lured us on; and when one of us 
said, ‘*You can’t do it!’’ the other said **I’ll 
show you!”’ and the following Saturday The Daily 
Tatler appeared. Its merits or demerits will not 
be set forth here. Both were adequately discussed 
in the right time and place. There were those 
who saw fit to howl and have us in derision, and 
then when better judges were better pleased, our 
detractors found themselves seated on the step next 
to the sublime. No. I came tobury The Tatler, 
not to praise it; and indeed it is rather like Dr. 
Johnson’s dog, who walked on his hind legs: ¢¢ It 
was not a question of how it was done; the wonder 
was, that it should have been done at all.’’ 
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Oh, you editors of monthlies, bi-weeklies or even 
weeklies, how little you know of the soul-harrowing 
rush of a daily! For two weeks we lived by the 
instantaneous process; then, deciding we would 
better make stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
higher things, on the spur of the moment, we wrote 
our thirteenth editorial—-and wondered how we 
would pacify the staff. 

For the nicest thing about The Tatler was its 
staff, which consisted of a mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease, and your correspondent, who oc- 
cupied the early English editorial chair, and giggled 
at the funny things that were said. 

The Jibe-maker stalked the floor, and out-whistled 
Whistler in his gentle art, while the recording sec- 
retary was kept busy marking the books sent in for 
review, with the official stamp, which was the paw 
of the office kitten and a purple ink pad. Now of 
course a staff like that could n’t give ‘* thoughtful 
consideration ’’ to anything ; and it is with awe and 
admiration of the Cuap-Boox’s sapiency, that we 
learn (alas! too late,) that there was a ‘‘ real prob- 
lem ’’ to be attacked. 

Our deepest perplexity each morning was whether 
to sell that day’s issue as a paperweight or sell a pa- 
perweight with it—our decision resting upon the 
voice of the New York press of the day before. 

Since the Cuap-Book sees fit to recognize it as a 
legitimate mode of procedure, we may as well admit 
that the famous ‘‘ Special to The Tatler’’ was an 
airy fiction: 

«« Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive —’’ 


But as we became proficient in the art we found 
ourselves able to fake London letters with a calm 
confidence in our own ingenuity, and a wink at our 
sophisticated New York public. 

We had no platform to speak of. A little younger 
than The Critic, a little noisier than The Boohman; 
possessing neither the blue goggles nor the hand- 
painted culture that give a periodical its staying 
qualities, we simply p/ayed our part. 

And, as I suppose every Freak editor thinks his 
own crow the blackest, so we thought The Tatler 
the most beautiful sheet ever bestowed upon an un- 
grateful world. Financially, it was ridiculously suc- 
cessful; but though the ‘spirit of innocent friski- 
ness ’’ continued willing, the flesh was weak, and 
we discovered that to work eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four disturbs the dramatic unities of one’s 
life. 

Now any one can stop a paper that is losing 
ground, but it takes genius to stop one that is rapidly 
gaining in favor and circulation ; and we consigned 
The Tatler to an immortality of oblivion with 
sincere regret—for we were fond of The Rag. 

But the Cuar-Boox’s suggestion is timely: ** An 
annually recurring visitation upon the metropolis.’’ 
Why not? It is a possibility then, that next 


November may see us alive again, possessed of the 
indispensable ‘¢ cultivated reporters,’’ and in har- 
mony with the Cuap-Boox’s somewhat conflicting 
advices, establishing ourselves as ‘‘a legitimate journal 
with selected news of the day,’” and as ‘a protest 
against the immoderate emphasis laid on mere 
news.”” Meanwhile Te Daily Tatler being dead 
yet speaketh, and to all its Little Brothers in the 
Cause it wishes Good Hunting ! 
Carotyn WELLs 








FASTIDIOUS BUFFALO! 
Burra.o, JANUARY 15, 1897. 
To THe Epiror or THE CuapP-Book: 


HE <«* Cuap-Boox”’ in its beautiful new 
form came to me this morning, a delight 
to the eye and hand, and with much 
“*good stuff’? in it. But that first 

Note! You and I have been at variance plenty 
of times these three years past, but I’ve cared no 
more than for a beating at cards; and for most 
offences your splendid denunciation of ‘* The Quest 
of the Golden Girl’’ would atone. But even tho’ 
I am writing to the basket, I cannot be silent today. 

I do not know what professional literary people 
are saying of ‘* Margaret Ogilvy,’’ but I do know 
that the book is being read and loved by hundreds 
of fastidious people in Buffalo—who exult in Barrie’s 
honesty in sharing his fame with the woman who 
undoubtedly made him what he is today—our best- 
loved writer since Stevenson passed. 

You say ‘‘ Mr. Barrie seems to us to have set a 
vicious example, etc.’? I take your meaning, but 
surely you might have omitted such an offensive 
phrase as that, and ‘‘ literary undertaker’’ for sake 
of the chapter on **R. L. S.”’ 

Perhaps you that write cannot know or understand 
the blind love we who only read and wonder, 
feel for the writers whose books are what only books 
can be, to book lovers. We whose lives pass in 
one place, filled with the strife and monotony of 
living. Do you think your ‘‘ Note’’ would do 
aught but anger one who loves Barrie and his books! 
It is the injustice of it that hurts. Such love and 
gratitude to a mother is not so common that we can 
spare what Barrie has shown in ‘** Margaret Ogilvy.’” 
We who only read are more grateful for it than 
words can express. It helps us to understand so 
much. 

And Mr. Barrie is not ‘* inviting the many-headed 
beast into his drawing-room.’’ He is only giving us 
a peep into an old house, closed up now to human 
eyes forever, and sharing our love and praise with 
the woman who fought a good fight, who strove 
for him, and gave him his best inspiration thus far. 
Without her his work would be incomplete, perhaps 


obscure. I for one thank him, and am richer for 
knowing his mother. Long life and more power 
to Barrie ! K. H. B. 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James. 


IV. 


LL this led her on, but it brought on her 
fate as well, the day when her mother 
would be at the door in the carriage in 
which Maisie now rode on no occasions 

but these. There was no question, at present, of 
Miss Overmore’s going back with her; it was uni- 
versally recognized that her quarre] with Mrs. Far- 
ange was much too acute. The child felt it from 
the first ; there was no hugging or exclaiming as that 
lady drove her away — there was only a frightening 
silence, unenlivened even by the invidious inquiries 
of former years which culminated, according to its 
stern nature, in a still more frightening old woman, 
a figure awaiting her on the very doorstep. ‘* You’re 
to be under this lady’s care,’’ said her mother. 
‘« Take her, Mrs. Wix!’’ she added, addressing 
the figure impatiently and giving the child a push in 
which Maisie felt that she wished to set Mrs. Wix 
an example of energy. Mrs. Wix took her, and 
Maisie felt the next day, that she would never let 
her go. She had struck her at first, just after Miss 
Overmore, as terrible ; but something in her voice, 
at the end of an hour, touched the little girl in a 
spot that had never even been reached. Maisie 
knew later what it was, though doubtless she 
could n’t have made a statement of it; these were 
things that a few days conversation with Mrs. 
Wix lighted up. The principal one was a 
matter that Mrs. Wix herself always immediately 
mentioned ; she had had a little girl quite of her 
own, and the little girl had been killed on the spot. 
She had had absolutely nothing else in all the world, 
and her affliction had broken her heart. It was 
comfortably established between them that Mrs. 
Wix’s heart was broken. What Maisie felt was 
that she had been, with passion and anguish, a 
mother, and that this was something Miss Overmore 
wasn’t, something strangely, confusingly, that 
mamma was even less. 

So it was that, in the course of an extraordinarily 
short time, she found herself more deeply absorbed in 
the image of the little dead Clara Matilda, who, on 
a crossing in the Harrow Road, had been knocked 
down and crushed by the cruelest of hansoms, than 
she had ever found herself in the family group made 
vivid by one of seven. ‘*She’s your little dead 
sister,’” Mrs. Wix ended by saying, and Maisie, all 
in a tremor of curiosity and compassion, addressed 
from that moment a particular sentiment to the 
small strange memory. Somehow she wasn’t a 
real sister, but that only made her the more roman- 
tic. It contributed to this view of her that she was 
never to be spoken of in that character to any one 
else—least of all to Mrs. Farange, who would n’t 
care for her nor recognize the relationship ; it was to 
be just an unutterable and inexhaustible little secret 


with Mrs. Wix. Maisie knew everything about 
her that could be known, everything she had said er 
done in her little mutilated life, exactly how lovely she 
was, exactly how her hair was curled and her frocks 
were trimmed. Her hair came down far below her 
waist — it was of the most wonderful gold bright- 
ness, just as Mrs, Wix’s own had been a long time 
before. Mrs. Wix’s own was indeed very remark- 
able still, and Maisie had felt at first that she should 
never get on with it. It played a large part in the 
sad and strange appearance as of a kind of greasy 
greyness, which Mrs. Wix had presented on the 
child’s arrival. It had originally been yellow, but 
time had turned its glow to ashes, to a turbid, sal- 
low, unvenerable white. Still excessively abundant, 
it was dressed in a manner of which the poor lady 
appeared not yet to have recognized the superses- 
sion, with a glossy braid, like a large diadem, on- 
the top of her head, and behind, at the nape of the 
neck, a dingy rosette like a large button. She wore 
glasses, which, in humble reference to a divergent 
obliquity of vision, she called her straighteners, and 
a little ugly snuff-coloured dress, trimmed with satin- 
bands in the form of scallops and glazed with antiq- 
uity. The straighteners, she explained to Maisie, 
were put on for the sake of others, whom, as she 
believed, they helped to recognize the direction, 
otherwise misleading, of her glance; the rest of the 
melancholy attire could only have been put on for 
herself! With the added suggestion of her goggles,. 
it reminded her pupil of the polished shell or corse- 
let of a horrid beetle. At first she had looked cross. 
and almost cruel ; but this impression passed away 
with the child’s increased perception of her being 
in the eyes of the world, a figure mainly for laugh- 
ter. She was passively comical —a person whom 
people, to make talk lively, described to each other 
and imitated. Everyone knew the straighteners ;. 
everyone knew the diadem and the button, the scal- 
lops and satin bands; everyone, though Maisie had! 
never betrayed her, knew even Clara Matilda. 

It was on account of these things that mamma got 
her for so little money, really for nothing; so much, 
one day when Mrs. Wix had accompanied her into 
the drawing-room and left her, the child heard one 
of the ladies she found there—a lady with eye- 
brows arched like skipping-ropes and thick black 
stitching, like ruled ‘lines,’ on beautiful white 
gloves — announce to another. She knew govern- 
esses were poor; Miss Overmore was unmentionably 
and Mrs. Wix permittedly so. Neither this, how- 
ever, nor the old brown frock, nor the diadem, nor 
the button, made a difference for Maisie, in the 
charm put forth through everything, the charm of 
Mrs. Wix’s conveying that, somehow in her ugli- 
ness and her poverty, she was peculiarly and sooth- 
ingly safe, safer than anyone in the world, than 
papa, than mamma, than the lady with the arched 
eyebrows, safer even, though much less beautiful, 
than Miss Overmore, on whose loveliness, as she 
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supposed it, the little girl was faintly conscious that 
one could n’t rest with quite the same tucked-in and 
kissed-for-good-night feeling. Mrs. Wix was as 
safe as Clara Matilda, who was in heaven, and yet, 
embarassingly, also in Kensal Green, where they 
had been together to see her little huddled grave. 
It was from something in Mrs. Wix’s tone, which, 
in spite of caricature, remained indescribable and in- 


- imitable, that Maisie, before her term with her 


mother was over, drew this sense of a tenderness 
that would never fail her. If she knew her instruct- 
ress was poor and queer, she also knew that she was 
not nearly so ‘qualified’ as Miss Overmore, who 
could say lots of dates straight off (letting you hold 
the book yourself), state the position of Malabar, 
play six pieces without notes, and, in a sketch, put 
in beautifully the trees and houses and difficult parts. 
Maisie herself could play more pieces than Mrs. 
Wix, who was moreover visibly ashamed of her 
houses and trees and could only, with the help of a 
smutty forefinger, of doubtful legitimacy in the field 
of art, do the smoke coming out of the chimneys. 

They dealt, the governess and her pupil, in 
* subjects,’ but there were many the governess put 
off from week to week and that they never got to at 
all; she only used to say, ‘* We ’ll take that in its 
proper order.”’ Her order was a circle as vast as 
the untravelled globe. She had not the spirit of 
adventure, and the child could perfectly see how 
many subjects she was afraid of. She took refuge 
on the firm ground of fiction, through which indeed 
there flowed the blue river of truth. She knew 
swarms of stories, mostly those of the novels she had 
read; relating them with a memory that never fal- 
tered and a wealth of detail that was Maisie’s 
delight. They were all about love and beauty and 
countesses and wickedness. Her conversation was, 
practically, an endless narrative, a great garden of 
romance; with sudden vistas into her own life and 
gushing fountains of fact. These were the parts 
where they most lingered; she made the child take 
with her again every step of her long, lame course 
and think it a journey in an enchanted land. Her 
pupil acquired a vivid vision of every one who had 
ever, in her phrase, knocked against her —- some of 
them, oh, so hard! —every one literally but Mr. 
Wix, her husband, as to whom nothing was men- 
tioned save that he had been dead for ages. He 
had been rather remarkably absent from his wife’s 
existence, and Maisie was never taken to see his 
grave. ’ 


Vv 


The second parting from Miss Overmore had 
been bad enough, but this first parting from Mrs. 
Wix was much worse. The child had lately been 
to the dentist’s and had a term of comparison for the 
screwed-up intensity of the scene. It was dread- 
fully silent, as it had been when her tooth was taken 
out; Mrs. Wix had on that occasion grabbed her 


hand and they had clung to each other with the 
frenzy of their determination not to scream. Maisie, 
at the dentist’s, had been heroically still, but just 
when she felt most anguish had become aware, on 
the part of her companion, of an audible shriek, a 
spasm of stifled sympathy. This was reproduced 
by the only sound that broke their supreme embrace 
when, a month later, the ‘‘arrangement’’ as her 
periodical up-rootings were called, played the part of 
the horrible forceps. Embedded in Wix’s embrace 
as her tooth had been socketed in her gum, the 
operation of extracting her would really have been 
a case for chloroform. It was a hug that fortunately 
left nothing to say, for the poor woman’s want of 
words, at such an hour, seemed to fall in with her 
want of everything. Maisie’s alternate parent, in 
the outermost vestibule — he liked the impertinence 
of crossing as much as that of his late wife’s 
threshold — stood over them with his open watch 
and his still more open grin, while from the only 
corner of an eye on which something of Mrs. Wix’s 
did n’t impinge, the child saw at the door a broug- 
ham in which Miss Overmore also waited. She 
remembered the difference when, six months before, 
she had been torn from the breast of that more 
spirited protectress. Miss Overmore, then also in 
the vestibule, but of course in the other one, had 
been thoroughly audible and voluble ; her protest 
had rung out bravely and she had declared that 
something — her pupil did n’t know exactly what — 
was a regular wicked shame. That had at the time 
dimly recalled to Maisie the far-away moment of 
Moddle’s great outbreak, there seemed always to 
be ‘* shame ’’ connected in one way or another with 
her migrations. At present, while Mrs. Wix’s 
arms tightened and the smell of her hair was strong, 
she further remembered how, in pacifying Miss 
Overmore, papa had made use of the words ‘* you 
dear old duck ’?—an expression which, by its odd- 
ity, had stuck fast in her young mind, having, 
moreover, a place well prepared for it there by what 
she knew of the governess whom she now always 
mentally characterised as the pretty one. She won- 
dered whether this affection would be as great as 
before ; that would at all events be the case with the 
prettiness ; Maisie could see it in the face which 
showed brightly at the window of the brougham. 
The brougham was a token of harmony, of the 
fine conditions papa, this time, would offer ; he had 
usually come for her in a hansom with a four- 
wheeler behind for the boxes. The four-wheeler 
with the boxes on it was actually there; but 
mamma was the only lady with whom she had ever 
been in a conveyance of the kind always, of old, 
spoken of by Moddle as a private carriage. Papa’s 
carriage was, now that he had one, still more priv- 
ate, somehow than mamma’s, and when at last she 
found herself quite on top, as she felt, of its inmates 
and gloriously rolling away, she put to Miss Over- 
more, after another immense and more talkative 
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squeeze, a question of which the motive was a de- 
sire for information as to the continuity of a certain 
sentiment. ‘‘ Did papa like you just the same while 
I was gone ?”’ she inquired — full of the sense of 
how markedly his favour had been established in her 
presence. She had bethought herself that this favour 
might, like her presence, and as if depending on it, 
be only intermittent and for the season. Papa, on 
whose knee she sat, burst into one of those loud 
laughs of his that, however prepared she was, 
seemed always, like some trick in a frightening game, 
to leap forth to make her jump; then, before Miss 
Overmore could speak, he replied: ‘* Why, you 
little donkey, when you ’re away what have | left to 
do but just to love her?’’ Miss Overmore here- 
upon immediately took her from him, and they had, 
over her, an hilarious little scrimmage of which 
Maisie caught the surprised observation in the white 
stare of an old lady who passed in a victoria. Then 
her beautiful friend remarked to her very gravely: 
*«T shall make him understand that if he ever again 
says anything as horrid as that to you, I shall carry 
you straight off and we’ll go and live somewhere 
together and be good, quiet little girls.’ The child 
could n’t quite make out why her father’s speech had 
been horrid, since it only expressed that apprecia- 
tion which their companion herself, of old, de- 
scribed as ‘‘immense.’’ ‘To enter more into the 
truth of the matter she appealed to him again di- 
rectly, asked if in all these months Miss Overmore 
had n’t been with him just as she had been before and 
just as she would be now. ‘* Of course she has, 
old girl—where else could the poor dear be?”’ 
cried Beale Farange, to the still greater scandal of 
their companion, who protested that unless he 
straightway ‘‘took back’’ his nasty wicked fib it 
would be, this time, not only him she would leave, 
but his child, too, and his house and his tiresome 
troubles — all the impossible things he had succeeded 
in putting on her. Beale, under this frolic menace, 
took nothing back at all ; he was indeed apparently 
on the point of repeating his assertion, but Miss 
Overmore instructed her little charge that she was 
not to listen to his bad jokes; she was to under- 
stand that a lady could n’t stay with a gentleman 
that way without some awfully proper reason. 

Maisie looked from one of her companions to the 
other ; this was the freshest, merriest start she had 
yet enjoyed, but she had a shy fear of not exactly 
believing them. ‘* Well what reason is proper ?’” 
she thoughtfully demanded. 

«« Oh, a long-legged stick of a tomboy ; there ’s 
none so good as that.’’ Her father enjoyed 
both her drollery and his own, and _ tried 
again to get possession of her—an effort re- 
sisted by the third person and leading again to 
something of a public scuffle. Miss Overmore de- 
clared to the child that she had been all the while 
with good friends; on which Beale Farange went 
on; ‘She means good friends of mine, you know 


—tremendous friends of mine. There has been no 
end of them about—that I wi// say for her!’’ 
The child felt bewildered and was afterwards for 
some time conscious of a vagueness, just slightly 
embarrassing, as to the subject of so much amuse- 
ment and as to where her governess had really been. 
She didn’t feel at all as if she had been seriously 
told, and no such feeling was supplied by anything 
that occurred later. Her embarrassment, of a pre- 
cocious, instinctive order, attached itself to the idea 
that this was another of the matters that it was not 
for her, as her mother used to say, to go into. 
Therefore, under her father’s roof, during the time 
that followed, she made no attempt to clear up her 
ambiguity by a sociable interrogation of housemaids ; 
and it was an odd truth that the ambiguity itself 
took nothing from the fresh pleasure promised her by 
renewed contract with Miss Overmore. The con- 
fidence looked for by that young lady was of the 
fine sort that explanation cannot improve, and she 
herself, at any rate, was a person superior to any 
confusion. For Maisie, moreover, concealment 
had never necessarily seemed deception, and she 
had grown up amongst things as to which her for- 
mer knowledge was that she was not to ask about 
them. It was far from new to her that the ques- 
tions of the small are the peculiar diversion of the 
great ; except the affairs of her doll Lisette there 
had scarcely ever been anything at her mother’s 
that was explicable with a grave face. Nothing 
was so easy to her as to send the Jadies who gath- 
ered there off into shrieks, and she might have 
practised upon them largely if she had been of a 
more calculating turn. Everything had something 
behind it ; life was like a long, long corridor with 
rows of closed doors. She had learned that at 
these doors it was wise not to knock —that seemed 
to produce, from within, such sounds of derision. 
Little by little, however, she understood more, for 
it befell that she was enlightened by Lisette’s 
questions, which reproduced the effect of her own 
upon those for whom she sat in the very darkness of 
Lisette. Was she not herself convulsed by such 
innocence? In the presence of it she often imitated 
the shrieking ladies. There were at any rate things 
she really couldn’t tell even a French doll. She 
could only pass on her lessons and study to produce 
on Lisette the impression of having mysteries in her 
life, wondering the while whether she succeeded in 
the air of shading off, like her mother, into the un- 
knowable. When the reign of Miss Overmore fol- 
lowed that of Mrs. Wix she took a fresh cue, emu- 
lating her governess and bridging over the interval 
with the simple expectation of trust. Yes, there 
were matters one could n’t go into with a pupil. 
There were for instance days, when after prolonged 
absence, Lisette, while she took off her things, 
tried hard to discover where she had been. Well, 
she discovered a little, but she never discovered all. 
There was an occasion when, on her being particu- 
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REVIEWS 








«*It was to me, darling,’’ the visitor said, ‘* that 
your mamma so generously sent it; ‘‘ but of course, 
if it would give you particular pleasure ad 
She faltered, only gasping her surrender. 

Miss Overmore continued extremely remote. 
*« It the photograph’s your property, my dear, I 
shall be happy to oblige you by looking at it on 
some future occasion. But you must excuse me if I 
decline to touch any object belonging to Mrs. Wix.”’ 

Mrs, Wix, by this time had grown very red. 
«* You might as well see him this way, Miss,’’ she 
retorted, ‘‘ as you certainly never will, I believe, in 
any other! Keep the pretty picture, by all means, 
my precious,’ she went on; ‘‘ Sir Claude will be 
happy himself, I daresay, to give me one with a 
kind inscription.’” The pathetic quiver of this 
brave little boast was not lost upon Maisie, who 
threw herself so gratefully upon Mrs, Wix’s neck 
that on the termination of their embrace, the public 
tenderness of which, she felt, made up for the sac- 
rifice she imposed, their companion had had time to 
lay a quick hand on Sir Claude, and, with a glance 
at him or not, whisk him effectually out of sight. 
Released from the child’s arms, Mrs. Wix looked 
about for the picture; then she fixed Miss Over- 
more with a hard, dumb stare; and finally with her 
eyes on the little girl again, achieved the grimmest 
of smiles. ‘* Well, nothing matters, Maisie, be- 
cause there’s another thing your mamma wrote 
about. She had made sure of me.’’ Even after 
her loyal hug, Maisie felt like a small sneak as she 
glanced at Miss Overmore for permission to under- 
stand this. But Mrs. Wix left them in no doubt of 
what it meant. ‘* She has definitely engaged me — 
for her return and for yours. ‘Then you’ll see for 
yourself.’’ Maisie, on the spot, quite believed she 
should; but the prospect was suddenly thrown into 
confusion by an extraordinary demonstration from 
Miss Overmore. . 

««Mrs, Wix,’’ said that young lady, ‘* has some 
undiscoverable reason for regarding your mother’s 
hold on you as strengthened by the fact that she’s 
about to marry. I wonder then —on that system 
— what Mrs. Wix will say to your father’s.”’ 

Miss Overmore’s words were directed to her 
pupil, but her face, lighted with the irony that made 
it prettier even than ever before, was presented to 
the dingy figure that had stiffened itself for depart- 
ure. The child’s discipline had been bewildering 
— it had ranged freely between the prescription that 
she was to answer when spoken to and the experi- 
ence of lively penalties on obeying that prescription. 
This time, nevertheless, she felt emboldened for 
risks; above all as something stil] more bewildering 
seemed to have leaped into her sense of the relations 
of things. She raised to Miss Overmore’s face all 
the timidity of her eyes. ‘*Do you mean papa’s 
hold on me — do you mean 4e’s about to marry?”’ 

‘« Papa is not about to marry — papa és married, 
my dear. Papa was married the day before yester- 





day at Brighton.’? Miss Overmore glittered more 
gaily; on the spot it came over Maisie, and quite 
dazzlingly, that her pretty governess was a bride. 
««He’s my husband, if you please, and I’m his 
little wife. So sow we’ll see who’s your little 
mother!’’ She caught her pupil to her bosom in a 
manner that was not to have been outdone by the 
emissary of her predecessor, and a few minutes later, 
when things had lurched back into their places, that 
poor lady, quite defeated of the last word, had 
soundlessly taken flight. 
( To be continued.) 








REVIEWS 
THE NEW IBSEN 


Joun Gasriet Borxman. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. r16mo. Stone & 
Kimball. $1.50. 


“ OHN GABRIEL BORKMAN,”’ the new- 
est play of Henrik Ibsen, can not be read 
by anyone imaginative enough to read a 
play and think he sees it acted, without a 
quickened sense of admiration for the author’s extra- 
ordinary mastery of the most difficult art of dramatic 
writing. 

Borkman is a man who has sacrificed all, even 
honor, for the sake of wealth and power; he has 
failed to attain either, but has achieved instead dis- 
grace before the world, and complete atrophy of 
soul. Perhaps no one else except Ibsen could take 
so conventional a theme as this—the dessicating 
power of mere worldly ambition—and make of it so 
fresh and powerful a drama. Any and the most 
threadbare commonplace would indeed become inter-. 
esting if treated by an author of like accuracy and 
vividness in his vision of imaginary characters and 
events ; but technical expertness is what mainly gives 
this play its peculiar directness, its stinging force and 
intensity. Observe, for example, with what thea- 
trical cunning the note of that cold desolation which 
has come upon Borkman’s soul is struck in the first 
act, and how unobtrusively but persistently it is 
made to sound throughout the subsequent three. 
The curtain discloses Borkman’s wife, ‘‘an elderly 
lady of cold, distinguished appearance with a stiff 
carriage, immobile features, and delicate, transparent 
hands ’’—a characteristic touch of minuteness in the 
description—seated alone in a drawing room ‘é fur- 
nished with old-fashioned faded splendor.’? Through 
the window, in the twilight, can be seen the bleak 
Norwegian landscape and the driving snow. Over- 
head, can be heard the footsteps of some one pacing 
back and forth, back and forth, ¢¢ like a sick wolf.’’ 
The comparison is Mrs. Borkman’s, and the foot- 
steps are her husband’s. He, an ex-convict, a 
defaulter, has for eight years paced the floor of his 
room, unseen but constantly heard by his unforgiv- 
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ing wife. She sits below—listening and crocheting. 
The note of tragedy wails through all this like a 
north wind, but it has yet to receive its final 
emphasis—the contrasting sound of sleigh bells heard 
upon the road outside, and hinting of joyousness and 
life. 

The method is the same as in his previous works. 
The drama deals with the climax only of a piece 
which has been slowly playing itself in the lives of 
the chief characters. The author again displays 
his marvellous skill in writing dialogue that is terse, 
natural and dramatically fit, which at once explains 
the past and carries forward the present action. 
The development of this method, which has indeed 
been used before—to mention two widely separated 
examples, in Hamlet and in Denise—is Ibsen’s 
chief contribution to the art of dramatic construction. 
In his method, he is quite as expert as was ever 
Scribe in his, or Sardou. If the reader will stop to 
consider how much of the time of the characters is 
taken up with discussing events long past, he will 
begin to realize the adroitness with which the reader 
or spectator is kept from having any sense of wait- 
ing or interrupted action. 

Little by little, then, as the action goes on, the 
histories of the characters and their past relations to 
each other become known. Mrs. Borkman is dis- 
covered to have no other feeling for her husband 
than hatred for the blow he has given her pride, no 
other interest in her son, Erhart, than as in one 
who can restore her name to honor. Ella Ren- 
theim reveals herself as Borkman’s early love, 
whom he sacrificed to his ambition. In a last 
effort to save some fragment of their lives from 
wreck, these three turn to Erhart, the son. But 
there is a Mrs. Wilmot, a divorced woman, ‘‘ with 
broad, red, smiling lips, sparkling eyes, and luxuri- 
ant dark hair.’’ Like Oswald in ‘¢ Ghosts,’’ 
Erhart has made the discovery that he is young, 
that there is such a thing as the joy of life. He 
feel suffocated in the close atmosphere which fills 
the home of his ruined and desolate elders. He 
has a right to a life of his own. And so, he goes 
away with Mrs. Wilmot, and the deserted ones 
hear again the joyous sound of the bells, as he, and 
all possibility of joy with him, drives away in Mrs. 
Wilmot’s sledge, into the great, busy, joyous, nor- 
mal world. And behind him remain ‘‘ two shad- 
ows and a dead man,’’—Borkman, his wife and 
his first love, whose rivalry has been all the more 
bitter from their being twin-sisters. 

The characters are drawn and contrasted with the 
highest skill, and it is interesting to note with what 
a nice sense of their dramatic value and relationships 
they are kept subordinate to the general scheme. 
They are entirely themselves, yet they never say a 
word or give a glance which is not straight to the 
dramatic point. The rivalry of the two women, for 
example, furnishes the best possible dramatic means 
at once for revealing them, and increasing Bork- 


man’s dramatic interest and importance. He him- 
self — ‘a Napoleon maimed in his first battle ’? — is 
a really astonishing portrait of ruined and impotent 
ambition. 

Morally, the play is orthodox, even austere, and 
severely powerful. It teaches the good old moral that 
virtue is the best path to happiness. True, Ella 
Rentheim says that Borkman’s greatest crime was not 
his defalcation, but his murder of the love-life in her 
heart. But that is probably only an example of the 
author’s skill in divining the feminine point of view. 
True, is it also, that Erhart goes away arm in arm 
with license, not liberty, but this fact, like the other, 
has probably more dramatic than moral significance. 
Ibsen is, first and foremost a dramatist, and as such 
loves the strong contrast. This one is even violent; 
but for a boy with such a mother to do as Erhart 
did, was inevitable, and need hardly be taken as a 
justification of license on the part of the dramatist. 
The love-in-a-cottage of Anglo-Saxon story-tellers 
and playwrights is only a more moderate and sensi- 
ble rebellion, and were it not for the air of gloom 
which envelopes this, as indeed it envelopes all of 
Ibsen's plays, and against which every normal and 
healthy person must instinctively rebel, there is 
nothing but praise to be given to Fobn Gabriel Bork- 
man. One may sigh for the large free air of 
Shakespeare, recall his frequent joyousness and reflect 
that in his gloomiest works there is no implication 
that all the world is sad for all its people, that all joy 
is factitious; but perhaps in these degenerate days of 
the stage it is enough to find a play, the reading of 
which gives keen intellectual pleasure. 


IMITATING MR. DAVIDSON 


New Battaps. By Fohn Davidson. r16mo. Fobn 
Lane. $1.50. 


R. DAVIDSON has been trusting too 
much to his cleverness and not enough 
to his subtler instinct. Shortly after 


The Ballad of a Nnn appeared with 
such marked success in 7'e Ye//ow Book, the story 
was current that when Mr. John Lane expressed to 
Mr. Davidson the wish that he could repeat that 
triumph, Mr. Davidson replied that it was easy 
enough—he could in fact write any number of such 
ballads. He seems to have been attempting it, 
with signal unhappiness. No man is so easily the 
master of his genius as all that, and Mr. Davidson 
has been diligently imitating his one brilliant hit 
ever since, with very indifferent results. This is a 
pity, for he is an able craftsman with genuine poetic 
talent, to say the least ; and if he had not been self- 
deluded he might have advanced where he has 
retrograded. Like Mr. Kipling and several other 
of the younger men, Mr. Davidson is turning his 
attention to the poetical side of the commonplace ; 
but unlike Mr. Kipling he treats it intellectually 
rather than romantically. It is to his credit that he 
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is more modern than Mr. Kipling, and deals more 
in ideas; but at the same time it is to be admitted 
that his Artist’s Wife, his Poet Born, his Woman 
and ber Son, and his Workman, are all dull beyond 
redemption. The sordidness of suburban life is no 
sort of material for poetry unless it can be relieved 
by some strain of humor, or heroism, just as, for in- 
stance, Mr. Davidson has himself relieved it in 
Thirty Bob a Week, in the Ballads and Songs: In 
the unpleasant sermonizing of 4 Woman and ber 
Son, and its like, we are really taken out of the 
field of art and thrust into the waste places of moral- 
ity. We do not want Mr. Davidson’s moralizings, 
we prefer his lyrics ; and we hope he will retrieve 
himself from the mistaken tendency of this volume 
as soon as possible. 








“WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH KANSAS?” 


Tue Reat Issut. By William Allen White. 16mo. 
Way 9 Williams. $1.25. 


N the theory that if one apple is good, 
two apples will be twice as good, Mr. 
William Allen White has constructed a 
book. He had two new stories to tell. 
One he told very well in the Story of Aqua 
Pura. It was refreshingly new in subject and 
admirably direct in treatment. The rise of the 
boom, the success of the town and the inevitable 
collapse through season after season of drouth when 
the hot wind of the prairies, blighting everything, 
slowly but surely drove the people from the town 
until only one man was left to die alone; all this 
is real tragedy. Its reappearance as a Story of the 
Highlands therefore comes as a shock, and when 
the same details of the boom are repeated in the 
Reading of the Riddle and the Home- Coming of Col- 
onel Hucks the story is trite. Maeterlinckian repeti- 
tion may be effective in dialogue but it is tiresome 
in a sequence of stories. 

Mr. White’s other story is The King of Boy- 
ville —and it is far and away the best thing in the 
book. It is a boy’s story —not on sentimental 
lines——but boyish, masculine and animal. It 
reminds one vaguely of Tom Sawyer. Handsprings 
as an adjunct of courtship are very winning, and 
Piggy’s wooing of his Heart’s Desire is both lifelike 
and amusing. In just this sort of story — although 
there is nothing else like it in the volume — Mr. 
White apparently does his best work. His humor 
is better than his dramatics. In the ‘¢ Prodigal 
Daughter’’ he is not up to his proper level, and 
there are altogether too many of the stories which 
end with ‘‘ they found him in his chair, his eyes 
closed, his head bent forward —a smile was on his 
lips.’’ It is the kind of thing every college student 
does. Mr. White should already be a graduate. With 
these reservations and without emphasizing the pres- 


ence of some pretty careless English, The Real Issue 
deserves much praise. It comes absolutely as a sur- 
prise —as Hamlin Garland’s ‘* Main-Travelled 
Roads’? came some years ago. Mr. White was 
quite unknown —except for a rousing Western 
editorial on Kansas —and he brings a breeziness, a 
vigorous stirring youthful freshness which are very 
welcome. He adds a newstate to the literary union 
and his next book will be awaited with much in- 
terest. 








THE WAYWARD MR.STREET 


Tue Wise anp THE Waywarp. By G. S. Street. 


r2mo. Fobn Lane. $1.25. 


HAT there should be no misunderstanding 
as to Mr. G. S. Street’s prime qualifica- 
tions as a diverting and instructive writer, 
he has permitted to be printed opposite the 

title page of The Wise and the Wayward certain 
eulogistic expressions from the London press touching 
the merits of a previous literary effort. Through 
this ingeniously modest device the reader is enabled 
to gather that Mr. Street is possessed of ¢¢ distin- 
guished humor’’ and ‘¢ reserved and delicate art ’’; 
that ‘*one simmers with laughter’? when Mr. 
Street is at his best; that his work is ‘‘a quite price- 
less treasure,’’ and that in the confines of his judi- 
ciously curtailed pages ‘‘there is more observation 
and art of presentment than in a wilderness of three- 
volume novels, even by eminent hands.’’ By the 
time the reader has finished this summary of Mr. 
Street’s talents he is in a fever of impatience — if not 
to ‘*simmer with laughter,’’ at least to possess him- 
self intellectually of what may prove another ‘¢ price- 
less treasure.”’ 

To guard against the possibility of depriving any 
eager reader of an expectant throb in approaching 
The Wise and the Wayward— nobody was par- 
ticularly wise and all were more or less wayward 
— it is necessary to say that we have here a novel 
of, happily, not more than 225 pages, the purpose of 
which is to show that if people are so human as to 
fall in love and marry, experiencing thereafter the 
customary tribulations of the early marital state, they 
should separate. This is what Mr. Street designates 
«‘a happy ending.’’ It will perhaps be spoken of 
by certain able critics as ‘¢ distinguished humor.’’ 
George Ashton, bookworm and selfishly indifferent 
husband, married Nelly Canover, the beautiful 
daughter of an ignoble family, and quarreled devoutly 
with her over the most absurd trifles. When they 
reached the sixth stage, or ‘* Lie Circumstantial,’’ 
they crossed swords and parted. In the course of 
an ordinary story George would have married Made- 
leine, and Nelly, if she had not conveniently expired 
of retributive illness, would have gone back to one of 
her former admirers. But this is not an ordinary 
story, and Mr. Street, wh'le refusing to allow his 
hero and heroine to atone for one mistake by tempt- 
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ing another, consoles his readers with the assurance 
that ‘‘ they have enjoyed or are enjoying as much 
happiness as may be reasonably expected in a world 
of compromise and incompleteness.”’ 

It is barely possible that the reader may not 
exactly comprehend where the ‘‘ purpose ’’ of this 
purpose novel comes in. Certainly there is no 
*« distinguished humor ’’ in a lazily callous husband 
or a perpetually weeping wife. There is no pecu- 
liarly ‘‘ reserved and delicate art’’ in the present- 
ment of the conjugal state, as a condition of hopeless 
despondency and a perpetual mistake. And that does 
not appear to bea ‘¢ priceless treasure ’’ which deals, 
as the author himself acknowledges with half-con- 
cealed glee, ‘‘ mostly with useless people.’? Mr. 
Street has not committed himself to the rising idea of 
‘* going to the slums and sewers ’’ for object lessons 
in literature, but he does in a measure typify the 
pessimistic expounder of human frailty, who lies on 
his lounge at periods of cessation from literary labor, 
blows rings from his cigarette and expresses with 
some elegance the sentiment of the coster: ‘* W ‘ot’s 
the use of anyfink? W’y, nuffink ’.”’ 

In the case of the young Scotch girl, Madeleine, 
who fell in love with the insufferably lazy George — 
no story is complete nowadays without a Caledonian 
element — there was a little burst of sunshine when 
she came to herself and repudiated her married lover. 
But immediately Mr. Street repented of thus pander- 
ing to a diseased sentimental popular fancy and 
straightway married her to a young idiot ‘* beauti- 
fully dressed, and with very neat hair.’ She, too, 
participated in the ‘* happy ending.”’ 

It is hardly to be hoped that Mr. Street will try 
again, even with the applause of London critics 
thundering in his ears, until he has reconstructed his 
ideas of <‘‘ distinguished humor ’”’ and has devised 
better schemes of making humanity ‘‘ simmer with 
laughter.’” ‘To simmer, as Dr. Worcester under- 
stands it, is ‘*to boil gently with hissing.’’ Really 
the expression, while not appropriately linked with 
cachinnation, seems to be quite applicable to a popu- 
lar appreciation of Mr. Street’s general survey of 
humanity and quite in line with a reception of his 
fundamental principles of the uselessness of life. 








THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
STYLE 


Lire tHe Accuser. By E. F. Brooke. 12m. 
Edward Arnold. $1.50. 


ISS BROOKE has obscured her book by 
excellent English and constructive in- 
ability. She has written too much ; 
two hundred pages would have suf- 

ticed where she takes four hundred. She has also 
written too well ; especially when she lets her char- 
acters talk. They turn their phrases subtly and 
with an enviable literary flavor. One would wish 


to speak as accurately and elegantly but —in mem- 
ory of our common humanity — more colloquially. 
Miss Brooke indiscriminately endows with the same 
incisive phrases rough old John Armstrong and shy 
Eliza. Every one succeeds in expressing precisely 
what he wishes, instead of what he can—the actual 
condition in real life. 

Had Miss Brooke done away with her whole ac- 
count of the rather sordid Armstrongs and their 
attempt to establish themselves as a county family— 
the story might run pretty directly to its end, and 
through some poignant and human scenes. There 
are six essential figures to it. Rosalie Trelyon, a 
mad-cap girl, brought up in the wilds of a colony 
by her father, with a masterful spirit and some little 
generosity of nature—admits she ‘‘was the aggressor’’ 
in her own downfall. Norman Dayntree, the coun- 
try squire, is a common enough personage but suf- 
ficient for her overthrow. He has ‘‘been spoken 
of’’ for Colonial Secretary and he embodies to the 
girl all the romance of her ‘dreams of tropical 
empires.’” Evan —whose love of Rosalie, trans- 
lated as it is into talk of his own plans and 
future, of canal building and roadmaking, and the 
adventurous life of modern engineering only makes 
Norman more picturesque to her and more unreal to 
the reader. Eliza Armstrong—a shadowy stumbler 
from incoherence into extreme brilliancy, gives 
the note of pathos by her hopeless fondness for 
Evan and her friendship for Rosalie. Last, the 
most real and moving figure of all, Constantia Dayn- 
tree, wife of Norman, who goes through her wrongs 
with all dignity and sweetness and with the heart- 
rending open eyes and keen brain of the most mod- 
ern woman. Compared with her the others seem 
psychologically not quite clean cut and on her Miss 
Brooke has surely put her best work. Her dumb 
wonder that her life does go on with her husband 
after her discovery of his infidelity, her clear open- 
eyed questioning of the meaning of our double code, 
her womanly comfort in the feeling that she is still 
legally bound and so constrained to avoid melodrama, 
—all this is so much better than the ordinary novel 
woman’s actions and reasoning about the marriage 
question that the hackneyed character of plot and 
problem may be momentarily forgotten. But the 
plot is hackneyed and the solution of the problem— 
for all Miss Brooke has done—is still to seek. 

Miss Brooke speaks freely and the book will be 
added to the seemingly interminable list of books 
labelled in the public mind ‘‘unhealthy.’’ That 
she accuses life of much that is ‘* unpleasant’? does 
not entirely prove the case. That she accuses it of 
considerable vulgarity comes nearer unhealthiness. 
The hardened reviewer has learned not to shy at 
illegitimate children. But an illegitimate child whose 
father was a groom in her mother’s establishment 
might cause him to overlook much obvious merit. 
Miss Brooke can do much better things than this. 
She doubtless will. 
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THE QUIET LIFE 


Sister Jane; Her Frienps anp ACQUAINTANCES. 
By Foel Chandler Harris. i12zmo. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


ET those who must have desperate deeds, or 
minute analyses, or wily problems, go 
their ways. This has to do with the 
quiet life. Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 

bore public and earnest witness not many months ago 
of his preference for the life that is geographically 
and spiritually removed from the rushing world. 
Now he appears as the author of a simple story, told 
rather garrulously by the mildest of men, practicing 
trivial law in the quietest of small southern towns in 
antebellum days. One gets something of the 
peculiar flavor of reminiscence —it may be a real 
memory —it may be only ideal desire. There is 
no clue so didactic as a date. 

Almost all the scant events of the book take place 
in the U-shaped house of Sister Jane, the whimsical 
village tailoress, and its accent is given by her bitter- 
sweet tongue and homely philosophy. Of plot in its 
proper sense there is none, and there is no back- 
ground. At the end of Sister Jane’s porch is the 
jumping-off place. Equally lacking are the adventi- 
tious aids of the duel or the slave. There may be 
young bloods roystering in far ‘‘Ferginny’’ but 
they come not here, and only once does a yelling and 
unseemly little negro boy ‘‘ get a cuff that ’Il take 
his breath away ’’—a shock to all good kindergart- 
ners. 

It is true, a mother and her babe born in sin, are 
found on Sister Jane’s doorstep at dusk, and once a 
jealous wife intent on the ruin of her fair name comes 
to her at midnight, but Sister Jane deals with both 
these emergencies as becomes a wise woman and 
temporarily defeats the melodrama. 

On the plain web of the colorless ground are 
woven, in separate chapters, more imaginative hap- 
penings, the sermon of Uncle Jimmy Dannielly, 
and the failure of Jincy Meadows to clean up the 
new ground because of his faun-like love for his 
brothers the trees. Neighbors visit and then come 
again as neighbors do; Tommy Tinkins, the cat, 
and Mother’s Precious, the baby, play and quarrel; 
the bachelor and the magnate’s daughter meet and 
mate, and so the tale flows on through a long book. 
Once the circus came and once the native revivalist 
preacher, but these were rare treats. 

There are passages, and it is a sorrow to a grate- 
ful reader not to slur them over, of bald and willful 
melodrama. The kidnapping of Teddy, his return 
by a ‘*long-lost’’ uncle, and the whole unconvinc- 
ing concatenation of circumstance are true to the 
fiction of the period, perhaps, but not to its life. 
Again, because the reviewers and, perhaps, the pub- 
lishers have announced this as Mr. Harris’s first 
«Jong story’’ there is something to be said on the 
responsibility which consecutively numbered chapters 


entail upon an author. ‘*Sister Jane’’ is not a 
«<long story,’’ it is no vertebrate novel, but a limp, 
formless thing which falls apart wherever you 
grasp it. Call it Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
name the chapters as if each were a short story, and 
criticism is disarmed. Appreciation is inevitable of 
the tender understanding, the gentle humor to which 
is due the atmosphere of sweetness which hangs about 
both form and content. It is discursiveness at its 
best. 








The Chap- Book 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION: TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. THE 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY AND ITS BRANCHES. ADVERTISING 
RATES TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 

HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO.., 








Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 








Copies of the first four numbers of volume six are 
to be had bound uniform with previous volumes at 
one dollar each. 

Copies of the fifth volume of the Cuap-Boox will 
be exchanged, if in good condition, for the volume 
bound in either red or blue crushed buckram for 50 
cents and 14 cents postage. Binding cases for the 
use of local binders may be had for 50 cents and 7 
cents postage. Kindly specify whether red or blue, 
and whether cases or binders are desired. 

The publishers of the Crap-Boox beg to call 
attention to the two volumes of reprints which they 
have recently issued in uniform and attractive bind- 
ing. Under the titles Chap- Book Stories and Chap- 
Book Essays they have gathered many of the best 
contributions to the magazine, and in view of the 
rarity of early numbers, it is believed they may be 
acceptable to the reading public. The authors rep- 
resented in Chap-Book Stories are all American. 
Some of them are well- known.—Octave Thanet, 
Grace Ellery Channing, Maria Louise Pool and 
and others; others are known only through the 
Cuap-Boox. 

In Chap-Book Essays are articles by Edmund 
Gosse, T. W. Higginson, H. W. Mabie, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, John Burroughs, Alice Morse 
Earle, Louise Imogen Guiney, Maurice Thompson 
and others. 

The two volumes are to be had together in a box 
for two and one-half dollars. 
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Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s List of Books 


ISSUED IN CHOICE AND LIMITED EDITIONS AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVII 


The Old World Series 


The Old World Series is in format, a 
narrow F cap. 8vo, printed from new type, 
on a size of Van Gelder paper, made for 
this edition only. Original headbands 
and tail-pieces have been freely used 
with the best effects, and each issue has 
its special cover design. Bound in flex- 
ible Japan Vellum, with silk ribbon 
marker, white parchment wrappers, gold 
seals, and in slide cases, an almost ideal 
volume is offered the book-lover. 

925 Copies on Van Gelder Paper at $1.00 net. 

100 Copies on Japan Vellum at $2.50 e/. 


A limited number of Cabinet style 
boxes have been prepared to hold vol- 
umes of the OLD WorLD SERIES. 

The books are daintily wrapped and 
sealed as usual, and then inclosed in 
beautiful little boxes, covered with a 
watered silk end-paper of exquisite de- 
sign, specially imported for this purpose. 

They are made to hold as follows: 

I. Sets of 3 volumes chosen as desired, 
for $3.00 net. 

II. Sets of the 4 new volumes issued 
this season, for $4.00 net. 

III. Complete sets of the entire 6 vol- 
umes, for $6.00 net. 

No extra charge, as will be seen, is 
made for these cabinets, which are 
mailed, post-paid, to any address, here 
or abroad, on receipt above prices. 





The Bibelot Series 


The Bibelot Series is modeled on an 
old style format, narrow 8vo, and beauti- 
fully printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
paper, uncut edges; done up in flexible 
Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers, 
dainty gold seals, each in separate slide 
case. Every issue has an original cover 
design. 

925 Copies on Van Gelder Paper at $1.00 me?. 

100 Copies on Japan Vellum at $2.50 met. 





The Brocade Series 


So far as known, this is the first at- 
tempt to issue books printed on genuine 
hand-made Japan Vellum at a price that 
is so moderate as to almost cause incre- 
dulity. 

For the holidays sets of The Brocade 
Series are put up in cabinet style boxes, 
3 volumes, at $2.25 net, post-paid, and 
can be safely mailed to any address, here 
or abroad. 


Price, per volume, 75 cents we/. 





FOUR NEW VOLUMES, 


III. The New Life. (La Vita Nuova.) Translated 
from the Italian of Dante Alighieri, by DANTE GABRIEL 
RosseETTI, 

Of all the versions extant, none equal Rossetti’s incomparable translation. 
His singular!y appropriate picture—Dante’s cam—has been given as a 
frontispiece, printed on Japan Vellum. for the first time; and the text of 
La Vita Nuova, freed from all unnecessary comment, is now presented “in 
all its untrammeled loveliness.” 


IV. Ballads and Lyrics of old France. With other 
Poems, by ANDREW LANG. 
The “ Ballads and Lyrics of old France” is undoubtedly one of the 
scarcest, if not ¢he scarcest of all modern first editions. 
The “ Old World” edition reproduces the entire text, and thus a volume 
inaccessible to all except the wealthy collector is once more within reach of 
the American book-lover. 


V. The Kasidah (couplets) of Haji Abdu El Yezdi. 
Lay of the Higher Law. By Capt, Sir RicHarp F. 
URTON, 


Composed seven years before FitzGerald printed his Omar in 1859, ‘‘ The 
Kasidah”’ was not put into type until 1880, and was known only to the “* for- 
tunate few” nine years later on. It is no uncritical comment to say that Zhe 
Kasidah ranks next to FitzGerald’s masterwork. 


VI. Sylvie. (Recollections of Valois.) Translated 
from the French of “ Gerard de Nerval,” by Luciz PaGE, 
“Sylvie” is one of these exquisite creations that has best been written 
about by Mr. Andrew Lang. He has called it *‘one of the little masterpieces 
of the world.” 

The frontispiece is from an vy ee aquarelle by the young French artist, 

M. Andhré des Gachons, and has been beautifully reproduced in colors. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


I. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into English 
Verse by Epwarp FirzGERALD, with Bibliography and 
Variorum Text. 

This edition is the choicest yet issued for the book-lover. 


II. Aucassin and Nicolete. Done into English, by 
ANDREW LANG, 
Of the four complete translations into English of this exquisite old 
French love story, that by Andrew Lang is unquestionably the finest. 
The ** Old World” edition reproduces in collotype the etched title page 
of the scarce London edition printed in a delicate Sepia ink onJapanese vellum. 


THE TWO NEW BIBELOTS, FOR 1866. 
VII. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated into 


English Prose by Justin HuNTLEY McCarrtuy, 
The only complete:-English prose version extant, preceded by an introduc- 


tion of some 40 pages that is a delightfully original and spunpethetic study of 
Omar and his translators. 


VIII. The Defence of Guenevere. A Book of Lyrics 
chosen from the works of WILLIAM Morris. 


This volume makes good our last year’s promise to “ present the one 
other poet, who, in his work, completes the group of Pre-Raphaelite brethren 


in art and letters.” 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 


I. The Child in the House. By Watrer Parer. (4th 
edition.) 
It will never cease to be believed by the lovers of Walter Pater that he 
drew upon his own childish recollections, in this little imaginary portrait,— 
one of the consummate bits of perfect literature for all time. 


II. The Pageant of Summer. By Ricnarp Jerrerizs. 

Of The Pageant of Summer Sit Walter Besant has said ‘I know nothing 
in the English language finer. Herein Jefferies surpassed himself as well as 
all other writers who have written upon Nature. This is perhaps because he 
fills the ‘ Pageant’ with human love and human regret. he words live in the 
memory like the lines of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Immortality’ and like them 
they fill the heart with tenderness and the eyes with tears. .... Year after 
year—generation after generation—the truth and fidelity ang beauty of these 


pages will sink deeper and deeper into the heart of the world. 


III. The Story of Amis and Amile. Done out of the 


Ancient French into English by W1iLL1AM Morris. 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF NET PRICE 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, XLV EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 


PALEY RAPTOR PERN Se 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 





Mrs. Steel’s New Novel of the Great Mutiny 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. By Firora ANNIE STEEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Within the first month of its publication in England, three editions were exhausted. 


“* We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprise and admiration. It is the most wonderful picture. We know that none 
who lived through the Mutiny will lay it down without a gasp of admiration.” —7he Spectator. 


Uniform with New Editions of 
MISS STUART'S LEGACY, $1.50. 


THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, $1.50. 
RED ROWANS, $1.50. 





By FRED. B. WILLIAMS. 
ON MANY SEAS: The Life and Experience of a Yankee Sailor. 


Edited by his friend, W1Ltt1aM S. Bootn. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The book is dedicated ‘‘ To the Masters and Sailors of American Merchant Ships who for many years made the flag of the Republic known 
and respected in every harbour of the world.” 

It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but once familiar to many an old family of New Bedford, Salem, or Gloucester, and in 
many a town which, like Salem, has still its Museum of East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains in the merchantman trade with the 
far East. 





The Recollections of Alexis De Tocqueville. | The Memoirs of Baron Thiebault. Late Lieutenant- 





ited by the Comtr De TocqvueviLLe, and now first translated General in the French Army, Translated and ¢ 
into English by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos. With a Por- Arthur a Butler, translator of ‘‘ Mémoires du Général Mar- 
trait in heliogravure. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.50. bot.’”” In two volumes, With portraits. 8vo, $7.00. 





THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. tne new Novel by JAMEs LANE ALLEN, author of “A Summer 


in Arcady,” etc. Almost ready. 

An Historical Novel of Kentucky Life in the period following the Revolution; the background of the story being the great igus of the 
Anglo-Saxon race from the Atlantic seaboard into the West; the chief characters representing the early appearance in the wilderness of the 
types of civilization; with some contrast between these and the aristocratic elements of colonial life on the one hand, and between these and the 
rugged life of the backwoodsman, on the other. 








English Literature. By the Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke, 
author of ‘‘ The History of Early English Literature,”’ etc. 
New edition with considerable revision. 16mo, cloth, 90 
cents, et. 


A New Volume on “‘ The Nineteenth Century,” completing 
English Prose Selections. Henry Craix, LL. D., Editor. 


Critical introductions by various writers, and general introduc- 
tions to each period. Five volumes. Library edition, gilt top, 
$1.50 each. 


The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by W. E. Hentey. 
To be complete in twelve volumes. F.C. 8vo, $1.75. 

Vol. I. Letters, 1804-1813. With a Portrait. The next three 
volumes contain Diaries, Controverstes, speeches, etc. His 
Verse is contained in the remaining eight volumes. 

“*It promises to be the completest, the best equipped, and by far the 
most valuable edition of Byron. The notes are admirably conceived, 
and of intense interest.”— The St. James Gazette. 





A New Work. By Gotowm Smrtu, D. C. L., author of “The 
United States,”’ «Essays on Questions of the Day,”’ etc., etc. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence and other essays 
on kindred subjects. Cloth, rz2mo, $1.25, The “ Other Essays ”’ 
are: Tue CHURCH AND THE OLD TesTamMENT. Is THERE 
ANOTHER Lire? THe MrracuLous ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 
MORALITY AND THEISM. 


Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal of Life 
in its Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern 
Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL. D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, ez. 

*,* Publications of the yy ee Union of the University 
of California. Edited by G. H. Howison, LL. D., Mills Professor 

of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity. Volume II. 





A Timely Reference to the Armenian Question. 
TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. By James Bryce, author of the “American Com- 


monwealth,” etc. Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With a Supplementary Chap- 
ter on the Recent History of the Armenian Question. Fourth edition revised, Uniform with “The 
American Commonwealth.” Cloth, 12mo, $3.00, ze¢. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fiith Ave., N. Y. 
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A WONDERFUL ADVANCE IN MANDOLIN MAKING. 


The new 1897 Washburn Mandolin is creating a perfect furor among artists and 
amateurs. It is so far ahead of any mandolin ever heretofore constructed that it never 
fails to awaken the most enthusiastic encomiums, and expressions of surprise mingle 
with the praise, for the new Washburn mandolin fairly oversteps the line of expectation, 
and with its rich, mellow tone marks out a field of its own. How the makers of the 
Washburn achieved this triumph is an interesting story. It seems that a year ago they 
began a series of experiments, having in view the production of a mandolin tone finer 
than anything the world had yet heard. First, all the experts in their employ were 
called upon for ideas and designs. Then, having gotten a special studio, filled with 
plans and models, invitations were sent out to prominent mandolin players, teachers 
and connoisseurs to assist in the work. Expense was not spared. Some of the most 
valuable ideas came from the great mandolin soloists—-such men as Tomasso, Shaeffer, 
Wells, Best, Sutorius, Hazen, Bouton, Turney, Page, etc., etc., and it is hardly too much 
to say that nearly all the available mandolin talent of the country contributed something 
to the new 1897 Washburn Model Mandolin. So today it stands upon a pinnacle— 
raising a new standard of mandolin excellence. For the time it has been before the 
public its sales are phenomenal. A beautiful new catalogue (fully illustrated) telling 
more about this mandolin and also giving full particulars of the 1897 models of Wash- 
burn guitars, banjos and zithers, may be had by addressing Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago.—Chicago Musical Times. 








and POSTER Every Month. 
J. C. LYENDECKER is the designer of the 


series now running. Some Bradley designs still 
remain unsold. 





Send soc for the Nov. Dec. Jan. and Feb. Posters 


February Number Ready February 1 The Inland Printer Ge. Pustiuaners 
At all Newsdealers 212 Monroe 8t., Chicago 








BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
roc. stamp. 


F. E.GRANT, - - - 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 
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BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND 
ARTISTIC 


In single volumes, or in quantities for the library or presentation, in all 
varieties of leather. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


UNIVERSITY PLACE, COR. 1toth STREET, NEW YORK. 











Che Lakeside Press 


Messrs. R. R. DONNELLEY AND SONS COMPANY wish to inform the 
public that they have exceptional facilities for Fine Book Making, having large 
fonts of Type of the Choicest Faces, and the latest Improved Machinery. 

They make a specialty of Private Editions of Choice Books, In Memoriams, 
— Works and books printed on Hand-Made Paper, and papers made 
to order. 

Their experience in making tasteful books, and the completeness of their estab- 
lishment, are the inducements offered the public to place such work in their hands. 
They are printers to A.C. McClurg & Co., H. S. Stone & Co., Way & Williams, 
The Caxton Club, The Open Court Co., and other publishers of fine books. 

144 Monroe Street — after May Ist, will be in their New Building, Plymouth 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 


Its double length 
of life makes buying 


Built to an OLIVER 
Stand Abuse like getting two, for the price of one 











VISIBLE WRITING— PERMANENT ALIGNMENT 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Catalogue Sent on Application 603 Atwood Bidg., Chicago. 
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.Ornamental.. 





Iron 
Bronze 
and Brass 











PORTRAIT OF SITTING BULL. 
From the Original by Edward Kemeys. 


One of a collection of Indian heads and 
American animals reproduced in bronze and 








galvanoplastic. Illustrated circular on appli- 
cation. 
BROCHURE OF 


GATES and 
FENCES 


The Winslow Bros. 
Company 


CHICAGO 











THE ORDINARY IN ART). 02°75 


ed or Bound, in whatever Light or Surroundings, cannot become 


Classic,—but 
may appear most Ordinary if inhar- 


THE CLASSIC moniously set, and the surroundings 


not intelligently considered. 


THE PAPER used in this Book, considering the title, 
its field, and its mission is preéminently 

correct—would the Cuap- Book look right in another dress? 
THE MANUFACTURERS fii" sis 
‘ : Half - Century 
of experience, interpreted to a nicety the motif of the Publish- 
ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 
with their innum- 


THE BUTLER PAPERS (wii giana: 


ishes, tones and effects are to be found wherever the best in Art 
and Letters has sought a medium for its utterance. 


THE COARSER GRADES &. "is: 
. tious Publica- 
tions, Commercial Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stock, 
Copper Plates, Stee! Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
Programmes, etc., in Polite Society’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER. 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE, 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 


If you want THE BEST THINGS printed 
on any particular subject or ALL that is published 
about it everywhere—YOU CAN GET IT FROM 
US! Clippings mailed daily. 

We read practically every newspaper and 
periodical that is published. Business men and 
others find our service very valuable to them. Rates 
$1 per month and upwards. 


Write for particulars 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
36 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 


Lincoln Park Souvenir 





All the interesting features of this famous Park fully 
described and beautifully illustrated, making a most at- 
tractive gift book. 


PRICE 30c. IN STAMPS. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Designers and Engravers 
350 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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T= Publishers of sg ag te announce that by 
arra ent with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can y > 


THE STUDIO ann 
THE CHAP-BOOK 
For One Year at $4.50 





Arthur Morrison’s New Book 


A Child of the Jago 


BY 
Arthur Morrison 
Author of “Tales of Mean Streets” 


12mo, $1.50 





This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has 
written, is, like his remarkable ‘‘Tales of Mean 
Streets,’’ a realistic study of East-end life. 


Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of 
realistic fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Mornson. 
Hardly any praise could be too much for the imaginative 
power and artistic perfection and beauty of this picture of 
the depraved and loathsome phases of human life. There 
is all of Defoe’s fidelity of realistic detail, suffused with the 
light and warmth of a genius higher and purer than 
Defoe’s.—Scotsman. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO 
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UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


= HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 


HAP-BOOK.—FOR SALE. complete set (ex- 
cepting Nos. 1 & 2, Vol. I), unbound, clean and 
in good order. Several duplicate. 
Ws. K. NEwrTon, Paterson, N. J. 
ye: Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce xe by 


rrangement with MESSRS. DODD, MEA co., 
pubtichers of THE BOOKMAN, they can ‘offer 


THE BOOKMAN xp 


THE CHAP-BOOK 
For One Year at $3.25 


The Manhattan Press 
Clipping Bureau 


Arthur Cassot, Manager. 














New York (Knickerbocker Building) London 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & 14th Street 
New York 


Will supply you with Press Supping from all 
the papers and periodicals published, on any sub- 
ject of interest. If you have a hobby or desire to 
eep posted subscribe and see how many valua- 


ble clippings we can supply. 


TERMS 
$ 5.00 | 500 Clippings, $22.00 
1000 ry 


12.00 40.00 


Some of Our Patrons 
Hon. Cuauncey M. Depew is one of our regular patrons. 


Hon. Cavin S. Brice says: ‘* You have the best facilities of any 
one in your business.” 


too Clippings, 
250 o 





“DAMNED by 
faint praise” will not 
be the fate of the Calendar 
published by the undersigned 
(send 5 cents in stamps for it) 
Spratts Patent Limited, 
245 East 56th Street., New York. 
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OVER- 
COATS 


| «aee8 For Men and Boys 

















These coats are made in the height of fashion. 
The material is blue Kersey, the finish is excel- 
lent, the fit perfect and the quality is unsurpassed 
at much higher prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 yrs, 


$5.50 
Men’s sizes, only 


$7.50 


The color is fast—will not fade. No mer- 


only 


chant tailor could possibly make such coats to 
order for less than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. 

Illustrated catalogue of clothing mailed to 
any address upon request. 





Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 





























